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From— E. R. C. Hailey, Esq., I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Board 

of Revenue, United Provinces , 

To—The Chief Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Revenue 

Department, 

Sir,—I am directed to submit, for the information and orders of Govern¬ 
ment, the final settlement report of the Hamirpur 
Ths Ho*’bm # Mb* r,. A. S. Pobtib, district, drawn up by Mr. Raw, together with the 
C ’ Commissioner's review. 

2. The Hamirpur distriot falls roughly into two parts. The northern portion 
is flat plain, consisting mainly of black soils, except where the land has suffered 
from the erosion of the numerous streams by which it is traversed. Towards the 
south the surface rises: the soils as usual Under such circumstances, beooming 
lighter in character. Isolated hills appear, often orowned with thin jangles, which 
inoroase in frequency, until the country loses muoh of the characteristic Bundel- 
khand aspect, and assumes rather the diversified features of Central India. This 
portion of the pargana contains a number of artificial lakes of great value for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. 

The northern portion of the pargana is described by the settlement officer as 
consisting of a series of doabs. At a distance from the streams, the soil is a good 
mar : as the stream is approaohed the soil deteriorates through poorer mar, kabar 
and parwa, until it becomes worthless raltar in the ravines. Some portions of this 
area have suffered severely from the scouring of rivers and small Btreams. In the 
Jalalpur pargana, in which there are unusually larger areas of broken land, only 
40 per cent, of the total is normally under cultivation. Most of the numerous rivers 
by which this part of the country is intersected are surrounded by belts of ravines 
of varying extent, but within the ravines there are often patches of alluvial soil of 
considerable value. The mar of this portion of the pargana is usually ofgood quality, 
though of late years it has suffered seriously from kans. Intermediate betwoen the 
mar plain and the hilly oountry to the south there is a belt of excellent parwa in 
Rath pargana, which constitutes one of the richest and most stable tracts in the 
pargana. In the southern portion mar occurs, but it is usually an indifferent soil 
of little depth. The prevailing soils of this part of the district are parwa and rakar, 
both for the most part of inferior kinds: its strength lies in the patohes of irrigated 
parwa surrounding the village sites. Of the total area of the district 48 per cent, 
was cultivated in the year of verification, which may be taken to bo not far short 
of a normal area. Generally speaking there is a large proportion of indifferent and 
precarious soils in the district, while the area under first class soils is somewhat 
limited, 

3. The other leading features of the district may be briefly alluded to. The 
population is scanty, amounting to 200 per square mile. It is row smaller than at 
last settlement owing to a heavy fall between the years 1891-1901. The proprietary 
bodies are mainly Ttiakurs and Brahmans, and, since 28 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is sir and khudkasht, the indifferent husbandry of these castes largely affects the 
general style of agriculture. There is, however, a strong body of the excellent 
Lodhi tenants to whom the prosperity of Rath pargana is mainly due. Thakurs and 
Brahmans cultivate 30 per cent, of the land held by tenants. The area protected by 
irrigation is small, amounting in a normal year to 22,033 acres, or only 3T per cent, 
of the cultivated area. The opening of the Dhassan canal will, however, effeot a 
considerable improvement in this respect, and will protect a portion of the west of 
the distriot. The system of croppage is that ordinarily found in Bundelkband— 
juar, bajra, til and cotton are the staple kharif crops; gram and mixed wheat and 
gram being the commonest rabi crops. The area under cotton and wheat is 
diminishing, the latter not having fully recovered from the severe rust of 1301 and 
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1302 fasli. With the disappearance of tho “ A1the only commercial crop of value 
grown is sugarcane which is cultivated in small quantities in pargana Rath. The 
district generally is backward and purely agricultural. 

The towns are few in number and small, and are centres only for the collection 
of agricultural produce. In some parts of the district trade is still hampered by 
the currency of the Srinagri coinage. Communications, both internal and with 
the outside world, which were noted at last settlement as singularly deficient, appear 
to have improved. A branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs through 
the district, and there is adequate conneotion by road with the principal markets 
of the neighbourhood. 

The inherent weaknesses of black soils have frequently been dwelt upon in the 
settlement reports of Bundelkhand. Excess of rain leads to over-saturation; a 
deficiency leads to a rapid drying up of the surface; in both of which events 
ploughing becomes difficult or impossible. They are moreover liable after heavy 
rains and with negligent cultivation to be overrun by leans. A district with a 
scanty population and a large proportion of its soils susceptible to the peculiar 
vicissitudes inseparable from the blaok soils, with few crops of value and a negli¬ 
gible protection from irrigation, with numerous bodios of petty proprietors, and 
a preponderance of high caste cultivation, requires careful and lenient treat- 
ment in the matter of assessment. Such however it has not always received in 
the past. 

4. A table of the assessments is given in paragraph 20 of the Settlement Officer’s 
Report. The earlier assessments do not include the revenues of parganas Mahoba 
and Jaitpur subsequently acquired. The assessments up to 1816 were perhaps not 
severe looking to the proportion of assets then taken. But from that year until 
1831 the revenue demand was admittedly out of all proportion to the capabilities of 
the district, and was attended by the most calamitous results. Mr. Waring’s 
mistaken views of the possibilities of Bundelkhand, and tho extent to which conceal¬ 
ment was practised, are the common history of the Bundelkhand districts. The 
mistake was recognised and partially remedied in 1831, though not until sorious 
injury had been caused to the district. In 1842—the year of Mr. Muir’s settle¬ 
ment_it was felt that nothing but a lenient assessment could restore prosperity, 

and from that date the distriofc has enjoyed moderate assessments, which, until the 
proprietors were weakened by a series of calamities, stood the test of time remark¬ 
ably well. The expiring settlement framed id 1877-79, for which Mr. .Neale was 
mainly responsible, gave an actual reduction on the preceding assessment. Mr. 
Neale summed up his operations by saying that tlm effect of the present revision 
of settlement had been “to redistribute the former assessment with a merely nomi¬ 
nal increase in all but Jalalpur, in which there has been a sensible reduotion of 5-3 
per cent .’’; and this in spite of tho fact that cultivation had increased largely, rents 
had risen and muafis had fallen in. Mr. Raw criticises the settlement of his pre¬ 
decessor on the ground that the valuation accepted exceeded the actual known 
assets, and that it followed too closely the expiring demand, without regard to the 
fact that the former settlement was based on the principle of § of the assets. This 
criticism ignores the conditions under which settlements at the time were conducted. 
The rules in force allowed the assessing officer wide latitude in determining the 
assets, and it was not until some time later that the practice was adopted of basing 
the assessment, not on the assets which the settlement officer believed could with 
fair management be realised, but on the actual known rental. Moreover it was an 
accepted procedure to retain or raise assessments without any minute regardjto arith¬ 
metical estimates of rent-rolls. In tho same way Mr. Muir had freely exercised 
his discretion in fixing such demand as he considered the proprietors could pay, 
without any close attention to proportion of ihe assets he was taking. 

The settlement was undoubtedly, looking to the principles then in force, a 
lenient one, and it was considered necessary to explain at some length on review 
why so moderate a demand could not with safety be exceeded. 
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Mr. Neale adopted as the basis of his assessment an assumed area of 773,520 acres, 
as compared with an actually cultivated area according to the settlement returns of 
735,75S acres. There was justification for adopting a higher figure in the fact that 
cultivation had already risen considerably sinoe the year of preparation of the 
returns. Up till 1294 fasli, the area under cultivation was above the standard, but 
from 1292 to 1296 fasli the seasons were adverse, and in the last 2 years there was 
a very heavy drop. The quinquennium following was generally favourable, but 
there was no marked rise in cultivation, and arrears began to accumulate. Then 
followed a series of bad seasons ; commencing w'ith rust in 1301 and 1032 Fasli and 
culminating in famine from drought in 1304 Fasli. From 1806 Fasli onwards the 
district has been slowly recovering, though there were serious set-backs in the dry 
years of 1313 and 1315 Fasli. These successive misfortunes rendered reductions of 
the revenue imperative. The reductions were effected by different officers : they 
amounted in all to Rs. 2,50,3l6 reducing the total demand to Rs. 8,17,505. The 
bulk of these reductions had to be given in the black soil tracts where kans had 
sprung up, and large areas had gone out of cultivation. In the parwa villages the 
depression was temporary only, and in these areas the settlement worked well for 
30 years. Over most of the rest of the district, as the Settlement Offioer points out, 
the breakdown of any settlement, however lenient, with anything approaching 
rigidity of collection, was inevitable. 

5. In a few directions there has been some progress to record since last settle¬ 
ment ; in others thero has been actual retrogression. Tho population has fallen from 
482,247 to 45S,274. Cultivation which stood at 739,710 acres at last settlement has 
fallen to 724,813 in the year of verification,and thero has been a corresponding decline 
in the head of oattlo. On tho other hand the number of masonry wells has increased 
from 4,276 to 5,262, and the normal irrigation area is 1,440 acres higher. Rents over 
the whole district show a rise of 4 per cent, though in four out of eight parganas 
there is a decrease. In the black soils there has been marked deuline, which is pro¬ 
bably exaggerated by the comparatively large area of nautor. The Settlement 
Officer attributes this fall mainly to the ravages of kans, but the cause is rather to 
be sought in the depression which has overtaken the black soil villages. The im¬ 
mediate effect of a spread of kans is usually the abandonment of the fields attacked 
whioh does not necessarily iuvolve a fall in the rent-rate. In the light soils, rents 
have risen : and in rakar the enhancement has been as much as 22 per cont. The rise 
in price of til which ia mainly grown in this land, will account to a large extent 
for this marked inorease. The Rath pargana, the soil of whioh is mainly parwa, 
has prospered more than any other part of the district, the rise in rents amounting 
to as much as 13 per cent. The Settlement Officer has not dealt with the influence 
exercised by the rise in prices, but however important the effeot might be in a normal 
season it has been largely neutralized by the succession of indifferent harvests 
during the decade preceding re-settlement. Even therefore had tho system of 
settlement been the same, the assets of the district would probably not 
have warranted any increase in the revenue ; and the modifications introduced into 
the method, all tending strongly in the direction of moderation, render a reduction 
unavoidable. 

6. The circumstances under which the settlement was conducted precluded 
any extensive changes in the revenue in force. The demand had been reduced at 
successive revisions to the level of the assets, and the period which had elapsed before 
settlement was generally too short for any appreciable improvement to be manifested. 
But forced revisions carried out at different times by different officers cannot fail to 
result in inequalities of the demand. Some villages, which had been unusually 
depressed in the particular year of revision, had received an unnecessurjly large 
reduction, while others which had suffered more lightly had been loft untouched. 
The main duty of the Settlement Officer was therefore to redress the inequalities of 
the demand, and to introduce the fluctuating system of settlement for future use. 
This circumstance, combined with the simplicity of the rental problems in. 
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Bundelkhand, enabled the w>rk of settlement to be pushed on rapidly. No attesta¬ 
tion other than that of the khewats waa considered necessary. The soil demarcation 
was found to have been carefully carried out at last settlement, and was acoepted by 
the Settlement Officer with little alteration. The circles, however, into which the 
villages of each pargana were grouped at last settlement wore undoubtelly too large 
and inoluded blocks of villages to which the same set of rates could not fittingly be 
applied. Fresh circles were framed by the Settlement Officer, following closely the 
natural divisions of the country. The work of fixation of rates was greatly simpli¬ 
fied by the large proportion of field rents which wore adopted by the Settlement Officer 
as tLebssisof bis circle rates for land in established cultivation. These rates, 
which were examined by the Board on the submission of each of the pargana rent- 
rate reports, were framed with great care, and closely followed the actual rates of 
the normal villages of each circle. The resultant valuation of land in established 
cultivation differed little from the aggregate rental demand of the land in each par¬ 
gana. The recorded rent was found in the great majority of cases to be fair and 
true, and was accepted, except on nautor land, with very little alteration. The total 
additions over the whole district for understated rents amounted only to Rs. 7,893, 
or 0 - 7 per oent. of the recorded rent of established cultivation. The doduotions for 
unstable rents were Rs. 8,349, so that there waa a variation only of Rs. 450 from 
the recorded rent of land under established cultivation. The Settlement Officer has 
relied on the allowances for fallow in holdings, the liberal deductions for nautor 
land, and the prompt remissions of revenue now given in cases of crop failure, to 
make good to the landlords their losses from short collections. With little compe¬ 
tition for land, high and extortionate rents are rare in Bnudelkhand, and the strong 
position of tho tenant ensures the moderation of the demand. Tuere iB not there¬ 
fore the danger often felt in more prosperous districts of a collapse of the rents, nor 
the necessity of making reduction* from the recorded rents to seoure a stable basis of 
assessment. That the proprietors can realise the rents in full even in normal years 
is perhaps not to be anticipated; but the special provisions of the Bundelkhand 
settlement rules obviate to a large extent the necessity of allowing any margin for 
short collections. The redaction for fallow in holdings amounts to 4'7 per cent, of 
the demand, and tho experience of couit of wards management shows that thi* i* 
notan inadequate allowance for arrears in normal seasons. No allowance, however 
carefully adjusted, could cover the heavy losses sustained by proprietors in bad 
seasons which oan only be met by remissions of revenue, and prompt remission is 
now an integral part of the revenue system of Bundelkhand. The Settlement Officer 
is therefore justified in accepting the recorded demand as a fair basis of assessment, 
and in trusting to the special provisions of the rules to meet short collections. 

7. Under the special rules for Bundelkhand settlements all land which has not 
bean four years under cultivation with not more than one year's break is classed as 
nautor. It would appear from references in the rent-rate reports that this is a more 
liberal concession than is in point of fact allowed to the tenants, the full rate being 
imposed in the 2nd or at mod, when much clearing is required, in tire third year. 
It was originally intended to treat the nautor land as aiwai, and to value it accor¬ 
dingly. Settlement Officers have, however, pointed out that the light soils are easily 
and cheaply reclaimed in comparison with the tens-ridden black soils and the full 
rent is not postponed in such soils beyond the sechnd year. Differential rates have 
accordingly been imposed according to the class of the soil. In this settlement the 
Settlement Officer ordinarily fixed the nautor rate of black soils attacked by leans 
at £rd the rate on established cultivation, that of rakar, much of which is only cul¬ 
tivated for three years on end, and good light soils at frda, and that of the remain¬ 
ing soils ,at one-half. This method of valuation has resulted in a very moderate 
assessment of the nautor areas, appreciably below the actual rental. The aotual 
recorded rental of tenants’ nautor was Rs. 1,33,305 giving an incidence of Re. V6 
per acre, as compared with an incidence of Rs. 2 - 7 on established cultivation. The 
accepted valuation of tenants’ nautor is Rs. 87,664, allowing a reduotion of 
Rs. 45,641 on the recorded demand, and giving an incidence of Rs. 1*07 per acre 
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enly. If the valuation of laud in assumption areas is included the reduction would 
amount to Rs. 60,500 or 31 per cent, of the gross assets. Adding to this the sum 
of Rs. 62,785, the allowance made on account of fallow ia.holdings, the total reduc¬ 
tion in the gross assets arising from the operation of the special rules amounts to 
Rs. 1,23,285 or 6 3 per cent, of the gross assets. 

8. Excluding the fallow deduction, the total demand on established cultiva¬ 
tion amounts to Rs. 11,48,937. The accepted rental, from which the valuation 
on land excluded from assessment for various oauses and the net raduotions on 
aocount of unstable rents are omitted, is Rs. 11,43,975. The area under proprietary 
cultivation is considerable, amounting to 29*2 per cent, of the total area under 
established cultivation. The allowances to proprietary communities granted in tht 
parganas first assessed were on a somewhat less liberal scale than in* other Bundel- 
khand settlements, but this was subsequently remedied, and the total deductions 
amount to Rs. 95,474 or 16 4 per cent, of the total valuation of assumption areas in 
established cultivation. The valuation on all nautor areas is Rs. 1,16,221, giving 
an incidence of Rs. 1'18 per acre as compared with Rs. 2 87 on established cul¬ 
tivation. The deductions on account of improvements are small, but it has been 
explained by the Settlement Officer in his rent-rate reports that he considers them 
commensurate with the actual expenditure incurred by the proprietors. The addi¬ 
tions to the assets consist mainly of an assessment on land which, owing to the 
unfavourable character of the year of verification in certain parganas, had tem¬ 
porarily fallen fallow, and of which cultivation was resumod in year of inspection. 
A further addition of Rs. 9,000 was made on account of aiwai assets; mainly the 
income derived from mahua, flower and grazing dues. The resultant net assets of 
the pargana aggregate Rs. 17,79,469 on which a percentage of 47'42 was taken, 
giving a revenue demand of Rs. 8,43,888. Looking to the very adequate concessions 
to proprietors made by the special rules there were good reasons for not taking n 
lower percentage. 

9. The revenue assessed at last settlement was Rs. 10,67,821 and the new 
jamas therefore give a deduction of Rs. 2,23,933 or 20-97 por cent. The new 
revenue was, however, based on a cultivated area smaller by 9,161 acres. Its in¬ 
cidence per acre is 1*17 as compared with 1'39, the incidence of the former settle¬ 
ment. It exceeds what is known as the ordinary demand, that is the revenue 
after the various revisions, by Rs. 26,383; the difference being accounted for by 
the enhancement on the stable villages, and by the improvement in the assets in 
the years following those revisions. In Pargana Rath there was an actual enhance¬ 
ment over the revenue at last settlement. 

10. Large portions of this district have occasioned constant anxiety to the 
revenue authorities. They have exhibited all the signs of severe depression 
—heavy arrears of revenue, numerous alienations, and declining cultivation. This 
settlement concludes a series of measures undertaken to ameliorate their oondition. 
The legislative measures were designed to relieve the chronic indebtedness into 
which the agricultural communities has fallen as a result of a succession of bad 
season. They have an important bearing on this settlement in so far as they 
will enable these communities to enter upon it with a clean sheet. The admin¬ 
istrative measures were intended to overcome what is apparent from the history 
of the district had been the weakness of the previous system of settlement, 
viz., its want of elasticity and adaptability to the fluctuating conditions of the 
area. Experience has amply shown that a fixed demand, however carefully 
framed, cannot survive the periodical cycles of depression which are a clearly 
marked agricultural feature in Bundelkbaud ; and that bad harvests are of too fre¬ 
quent an occurrence to enable the proprietors to count on a steady income over a series 
of years. The system of fluctuating settlements has accordingly been introduced 
into all but the stable areas of pargana Rath, under which the revenue will expand 
or contract according to the variations of cultivation at rates fixed by the Settlement 
Officer. Any such system must necessarily entail difficulties in its working; and 
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much must depend on the care with which rates for old and new cultivation are 
framed by the Settlement Officer for determining the future revenue, and on his, 
distribution of the demand among the co-sharers. The Board are satisfied that full 
attention has been paid by the Settlement Officer to these most important but labori¬ 
ous details. The assessments are essentially moderate and framed with a careful 
regard to the circumstances of the proprietors. The new settlement thus starts 
with good prospeots of success. 

11. The Board desire to bring to the notice of Government the good work 
done by Mr. Raw, and the assistant Settlement Officer, Mr. A. F. Fremantle. Both 
officers worked untiringly to complete the settlement within the prescribed period: 
their assessments were careful, and, for the most part, sound, and have been passed 
by the Board with comparatively few alterations. Looking to tho magnitude of 
the operations the settlement has been concluded expeditiously and at a small cost- 

12. The assessments of the various parganas have been already approved by 
Government. It remains only to determine the period for which they should be 
confirmed. The Board reoommend that as in other districts of Bundelkhand the 
settlement should be confirmed for 30 years. The fluctuating system of settle¬ 
ment will allow for any increase of cultivation. Rents vary little in Bundelkhand 
over a series of year*. The opening of the Dhassan canal may exereise some influ¬ 
ence but the area that will be protected is not extensive, and experience in other 
parte of Bundelkhand shows that rents respond very slowly to the introduction of 
irrigation. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

H. R. C. HAILEY, 

Joint Secretary. 



No. i?!L dated the 23rd February 1909. 
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From — F. W. Brownbigg, Esq., Commissioner, Allahabad division, 

To—Secretary to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, 

Sir,— In compliance with the instructions contained iD your no. 92/I-475B, 
dated 9th February 1909,1 have the honour to submit my remarks on the general 
character of the revision of the Hamirpur settlement, and the results of the present 
assessment. The printed copy of the final report which you sent is returned, as 
requested. 

2. The assessment reports of parganas Mahoba, Rath, Jalalpur, Muskara, 
and Kulpahar passed through me. 

Those of Hamirpur, Sumerpur and Maudaka were sent direct to the Board by 
the Settlement Offioer. For purposes of assessment the distriot was dividod into 24 
circles, framod on the basis of soil characteristics. At the previous settlement 9 
circles had been considered sufficient. With the exception of 152 stable villages in 
pargana Rath the special Bundelkhand rules have been made applicable to the whole 
district. In those estates the revised settlement, with the assent of the proprietors 
concerned, is to bold good for the usual thirty years’ period. The system and 
conditions of settlement under these special rules were fully explained to the 
landholders of tho district by the Settlement Officer, and no objections were raised. 
In working out the classification of soils, and in framing circles duo regard was paid 
to the rules under whioh the revision was to be ipade, and in elaborating rates and 
assessment proposals the orders of tho Board were carefully followed. 

3. The circle rates fixed for established cultivation were based on the recorded 
rents of single fields. The accepted valuation of the established cultivated area 
is only *5 per cent, less than that arrived at by the application of circle rates. Due 
allowance was made for fallow land in holdings, and for possible shortago in collec¬ 
tions. Newly-broken land was valued in accordance with the special rnle3 govern¬ 
ing the treatment of suoli areas. The only “sayar ” assets in the distriot are derived 
from grazing dues, and payments on mahua trees. The total amount so assessable 
came to Rs. 9,000. In coparcenary estates this item of inoorne was disregarded. 
On account of land temporarily thrown out of cultivation a sum of Rs. 14,835 
bad to be added to tho assets. Proprietors’ cultivation, both sir and khudkasht, 
was liberally treated. High-caste owners ordinarily receivod a rebato of 25 per 
cent., while others, less in need of it, were granted from 10 to 15 per cent. The 
total sum written off on acoount of improvements made by proprietors themselves 
was only Rs. 1,160. Little had been effected in this direction. Distribution of 
revenue was carried out on fair and reasonable methods. Tho net assessable 
assets of the distriot were placed at Rs. 17,79,469. The revenue assessed was 
Rs. 8,43,888, or 47-42 per cent., as compared with Rs. 10,67,821, the corresponding 
figure at the preceding settlement. The revenue inoidenoeper acre falls at Re. 1T7. 
The new demand is 21 per cent, lower than that fixed thirty years before, 3 - 2 per 
cent, higher than the figure at which it stood after ordinary reductions, and 9 per 
cent, in excess of that reached by special reductions. Pargana Rath is the only 
tract where the new call is in excess of that fixed at the previous settlement, and 
Mandaha the only pargana where tho revised assessment falls short of the ordinarily 
reduced demand. 

4 . The assessment made thirty years ago, judging from subsequent experience,, 
must be said to have erred on the side of severity. From time to time it has had 
to be reduced. In view of the more or less precarious character of the greater 
portion of the district, and its susceptibility to fluctuations in the area under 
cultivation and in population, and after taking into consideration the rise 
in rent and in prices, and the improvements in facilities for irrigation and in 
means of communication during the past thirty years, the revised assessment 
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may well be deemed a moderate demand for normal years. It has been aooepted 
by the proprietary body with satisfaction. So far I have had only one appeal, 
which has been rejected. It was in force in three parganas only in 1315 fasli (July 
1907 to June 1908). This, unfortunately, wag a year of drought. No less than 
82-49 per cent, of the total demand in this area had to be remitted. The balance was 
realized without difficulty. Up to the close of January 1909 collections fell short 
of the estimate by as much as Rs. 54,857, and were actually Rs. 17,815 lower than 
the average payments of three normal years. This, however, is no doubt due 
to the large amount whioh has been realized on aocount of repayment of advances, 
and cannot be laid at the door of the revised assessment. It is premature at 
present to make any definite pronouncement as to the working of the new settle¬ 
ment, but there is no reason to anticipate that any difficulty will be experienced in 
giving effeot to it. 



FINAL REPORT on the revision of Settlement 
of the Hamirpur District. 


CHAPTER T. 

Hamirpur is the central district of Bundelkkand, lying between Banda on the 
east and Jhansi on the west. On the north it runs with Jalaun, Cawnpore, a corner 
of Fatehpur, aDd the Native States of Baoni and Beri. On the south, south-west 
and south-east it is bounded by Native States. These States on the south, the 
Dhasan on the west, the Betwa and Jumna on the north, and the Ken on the east 
enclose an approximately rectangular area somewhat longer north and south than 
from east to west. The district is made up of this area with the Hamirpur pargana 
added on the north of the Betwa, and several irregular blocks cut away. Two of 
these, on the eastern border, belong to Banda district. The main block of the 
Charkhari State is cut out of the south centre, and the small States of Sarila and 
Jigni from the north-west. In the southern half are several island villages belong¬ 
ing to Native* States, which in turn surround three single villages and two small 
groups belonging to Hamirpur. The area is 2,291 square miles and it includes 929 
villages divided into 2,017 inahals. The average area of a village is just under 2 J 
square miles, hut many of the so-called villages consist of uninhabited plots of 
land ranging from 9 acres upwards while, on the other hand, 18 cover an area of 
over 10 square mil os each, the largest extending to 25 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 4,58,274. Of these 4,28,117, or 93-36 per cent., wore Hindus and 
30,057, or 6‘55 per cent., Musalmans. There are live tahsils—Hamirpur, Maudha, and 
Malioba in the east, and Rath and Kulpahar in the west. The first includes 
parganas Hamirpur and Sumerpnr, the second Maudha and Muskara, and the 
fourth Rath and Jalalpnr. At last settlement Muskara and Jalalpur combined 
formed the Jalalpur pargana. Mahoba and Kulpahar tahsils make up the charge of 
a Sub-Divisional Officer stationed at Mahoba. 

2. The northern half of the district is a black soil plain scoured and broken 
up into ravines near the rivers which bound it and the courses of the various 
drainage channels. Tho level of this pai-t rise3 gradually towards the south-west 
where there is a level tract of excellent parwa soil covering part of Rath pargana 
and a oorner of Kulpahar. Connecting the two is a belt of fairly uniform soil, 
an admixture of parwa and kabar. The southern part, comprising the bulk of 
parganas Mahoba and Kulpahar, resembles Central India in its physical features. 
There are many clusters and ridges of rocky hills covered, for the most part, with 
poor jungle trees. Isolated hills are found almost to the extreme north of pargana 
•Mahoba and in the southern two-thirds of Rath and the south of Muskara. Asso¬ 
ciated with the hills are a number of artificial lakes, mostly of Ckandol con¬ 
struction. -Mr. Neale gives a list of 20 large and 23 minor lakes. Of the former seven 
are in close proximity to Mahoba town. Altogether 17 of the larger and 4 of the 
smaller lakes are in pargana Mahoba and the rest in Kujpahar. The largest 
is Bela Tal, with a length of over two miles and a breadth varying from a 
mile to a mile and a half. On and near the embankments are the ruins of many fine 
temples and forts. Mr. Neale and Mr. Smith thought the lakes were intended 
chiefly to be ornamental but, whatever the intention of the builders may have been, 
they serve a most useful purpose in supplying water for direct irrigation and in 
keeping up the water level in the surrounding country, and so rendering well 
irrigation possible. 

3. As a rule the boundary river3 named above are fringed by belts of ravines 
of varying width. These are at their worst along the northern borders of Rath and 
Jalalpur, and on the east and Boutb of Hamirpur. The Barman nadi is formed by 
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the confluence of a series of nalas rising in Kulpahar. On entering Rath pargana 
the course of the river is marked by ravines, while along the whole of the Jalalpur- 
Muskara border, a distance of about 20 miles in a straight-line, is a belt of ravines 
sometimes over six miles wide. This little river has laid waste more good land in 
the district than all the others put together. Nalas running through Mahoba, 
Charkhari State, and Sumerpur, unite to form the Chandrawal which flows through 
Maudha pargana into the Ken. These are all marked by belts of broken country 
though actual ravines are not frequent, and near the Chandrawal 13 a fair amouufc 
of lowlying parwa. There is a narrow belt of ravines along the Ken, which forms 
the eastern border of pargana Rath. The pargana most cut up by ravines is 
Jalalpur. Hamirpur comes next, but it has a central plain of very good soil and two 
extensive blooks of excellent semi-alluvial parwa. The northern, or black soil, 
part of the district is made up of a series of do'-ibn. Along the Watershed of each, at 
the original level of the mar plain, is found the best mar soil. As the level falls 
away the soil gradually deteriorates through poorer mar, kabar and parwa, until it 
becomes worthless gravel in tire ravines. Beyond these there may be stretches of 
semi-alluvial parwa, followed finally by alluvial land. The southern part of the 
district is dotted with oases of irrigated land surrounded by large tracts of rakar 
and poor parwa with blocks of shallow mar here and there. The irrigated land is 
always near an inhabited site. Several so-called villages include no good land, but 
these are mere appendages of better villages. 

4. The distribution of tho cultivated area of the years of survey was as 
follows:— 
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This tnblo excludes some Government mahals. The general characteristics of 
the Bundelkhand soils are well known aud only a few brief remarks are necessary 
here. The mar of the northern two-thirds of the district is usually of very 
good quality, little, if at all, inferior to the good mar of Jalaun. In the hill tract 
in the south it is generally only a few feet deep. Here it is still dark coloured 
and very friable, but it contains pebbles of varying size, and it cannot grow rnbi 
crops for more than a year or two on end. Kaus does not get so Btrong a hold in 
it as it does in deep mar. In the north there are a few mar villages, generally 
those with a tendency to waterlogging, where kharif is never grown, but even 
the best mar is not a one-crop soil as it is in Jalaun. Otherwise it has all the 
advantages and disadvantages common to mar. Kabar and parwa both vary from 
very fertile to poor soils. Rakar moti is washed out mar or kabar. Except in the 
hill tract and in actual ravines rakar patli is often a fairly good soil, mueh superior 
to the patharua of Lalitpur for instance, and it is often cropped for seven or eight 
consecutive years. Bhat is the name given in Sumerpur and Maudha to a soil which 
might be classed either as rakar patli or as the poorest parwa. Tari is the alluvial 
deposit of the rivers and kachhar the sloping land which is occasionally inundated. 
Kachhiana is the garden land near village sites. Kabar-kachhar is the name I 
have given to the land in the beds of tanks. In a dry year this is a valuable 
acquisition to a village with a large tank or lake. Kachhiana and the irrigated 
parwa of Mahoba and Kulpahar are the only two artificial soils found in the 
district. 
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5. The changes in the area? of different soils sinoe last settlement are not due 
to any appreciable extent to changes in classification. Perhaps 1,000 acres previously 
classed as mar has been differently classed by me, but even allowing for this the fall 
of cultivation in this soil is more than the net drop for all soils taken together. 
In rakar there has been a slight drop and in kabur and parwa a slight rise. 

6. Black soil circles cover an area of 1,467 square miles and light soil circles 
824 square miles. For reasons unconnected with the nature of the soils the whole 
of Rath pargana may be taken as stable. In the rest of the district, generally 
speaking, parwa villages and the rakar villages which depend on them are stable. 
The mar circles and the riverine tracts adjoining and more or less depending 
on them are unstable. Viewed in this light the district is made up of 1,517 square 
miles which is precarious and 774 square miles which is fairly stable, but the latter 
part includes many rakar villages which are intrinsically very poor. 

7. The average annual rainfall is about 3S inches in the south of the district 
and 35 in tho north. In a country so entirely dependent on the character of the 
seasons the distribution of the rainfall is of much more importance than the actual 
amount. In 1906 there was about 46 inches of rain. The kharif was a bumper 
crop and tho rabi good. In 1904 the rainfall was just on 60 inches. Of this 
41 inches fell in 49 days and 5 inches in the cold weather. The kharif was a 
lailure on account of drought. The rabi would have been very good but for the 
frost. Less than half this amount of rain well distributed will give a full outturn 
at both harvests. Continuous rain in July and August checks kharif sowings 
and prevents proper weeding. An early oessation of the rains leaves the kabar 
too hard to plough, while heavy rain late in the season makes thorough ploughing 
for the rabi impossible. If this goes on for two or threo years on end kans is 
almost sure to get a hold which it will keep for many years. The evil results 
of such a series of years are more lasting than those of a year of severe drought 
with relief operations administered as they are and takavi advances to give the 
people a fresh start at the end of it. 

8. There has been groat improvement in the means of communication sinoe 
last settlement. The Jhansi-Manikpur branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway runs through the south of the district from Harpalpur to the Banda 
border, a distance of 50 miles. The metalled road from Banda to Nowgong runs 
through the whole length of Mahoba pargana. It is joined at Kabrai by the road 
from Cawnpore vid Hatnirpur. The road from Rath to Kulpahar is nearly all 
metalled, and that from Hatnirpur to Rath is gradually being metalled. These and 
various feeder roads bring up the length of first class roads in the distriot to 135 
miles. Tho district board maintains 90 miles of raised and bridged roads, and about 
300 miles of fourth and sixth class roads. Hatnirpur town is 39 miles from Cawn¬ 
pore and a little further from Kabrai. Chandaut, on the Jaiaun border, is 16 miles 
from Kalpi station, but the 'connecting road is not a good one. The construction 
of a branch of the G. I. P. Railway from Cawnpore through Hatnirpur to Banda, 
with a branch through Rath to Jaitpur, is under consideration. If this is carried 
out it will be of great value in opening out the north of the district and Rath 
pargana. 

9. The population of the district waB—r 

4,82,247 at last settlement, 

5,06,445 in 1881, 

5,13,637 in 1891, and 
4,58,274 in 1901. 

It is probably no higher now than it was in 1901, that is about 5 per cent.lower 
than at last settlement and 11 per cent, lower than in 1891. In the prosperous 
Rath pargana and pastoral Jalalpur there has been a small increase since last settle¬ 
ment. In all other parganas the population has fallen. In 1901 the average density 
of population for the district was just 200, ranging from 148 in Jalalpur to 254 in 
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Rath. The population for each square mile of cultivation is 407, varying from 34S 
in Sumerpur to 478 in Mahoba. The term “culturable area” is vague with so much 
land that is capable of only spasmodic cultivation, but it may betaken that the po¬ 
pulation is sufficient for the laud worth cultivating in Rath and Knlpahar, in the 
southern two-tbirds of Mahoba, and in the parwa circles of Hamirpur. It i» 
not seriously deficient in Jalalpur or even in Muskara. It is generally in¬ 
sufficient in the black soil circles in the north and east of the district, most of all 
in the north of Mahoba. 

10. Tables showing the prevailing castes amongst proprietors and tenants are 
given in the appendices. Of proprietors Thakurs hold one-sixth more land than 
Brahmans (excluding Marwaris) and the two own a little over half of the total area. 
Both castes have gained slightly since last settlement, but the additioual land now 
held by Thakurs as a whole has gone to the Malehta and Majhgawan families who 
are no better than Marwaris as landlords. Lodhis have 18-3 per eeut. as against 

20 8 per cent, at last settlement. They are found in all but the throe north-eastern 
parganas and are first rate agriculturalists. Their leading men agree with me that 
their loss of land has been due solely to their extravaganco on ceremonial occasions. 
They can make a comfortable living hs tenants and do not hesitate to squander 
money on marriages even though a reduction from the land-owner to the tenant 
status is sure to be the result. Marwaris and Banias divide 15 per cent, of the land 
equally, as against 13 per cent, at last settlement. More than half of them are 
non-resident and a still greater proportion are bad landlords. Musalraans are 
found mainly in a dozen villages in Maudka. They own 11 per cent, and cultivate 

21 per cent, of the tenant’s area in that pargana. They are more industrious than 
their Brahman and Thakur neighbours. The Banda Seth family pay over 
Re. 16,000 annual revenue and one of the Malehta Thakurs over Rs. 10,000. An 
Imilia Marwari and three residents of other districts pay over Rs. 5,000 each. 
Altogether 51 proprietors pay from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 apiece. 25, 617 
proprietors are shown as resident and 10,553 as non-resident. Even if two-third3 
of-tbe latter appear also in the former list there are only about 60 who pay 
over Rs. 1,000 each, and about 30,000 Who pay an average annual revenue 
of Rs. 23. 

11. Lodhis cultivate just one-quarter of the tenants’ area, while Brahmans 
and Thakurs have 30 per cent, between them. This takes no account of proprietary 
cultivation. Ahirs, Kaobkis, Chamars and Musaltnans divide 2l per cent, fairly 
evenly amongst them, leaving 24 per cent, for castes Done of whom are numerous. 
Banias cultivate just half as much as they did at last settlement, when much of the 
al cultivation was in their hands. The prosperity of Rath pargana is mainly due 
to the industry of the Lodhis. Kachhis are perhaps even better cultivators. The 
rest of the low caste tenants are much of a muchness. The Thakurs and Brahmans 
are by no means industrious themselves, but with Chamar and other low caste 
labourers the large proprietary communities of these castes can keep up a village 
almost as well as Lodhis. 

12. The towns or villages with populations of over 4,000 are Rath (15,4^4), 
Mahoba (10,074) Hamirpur (8,483), Maudka, Kulpahar, Kkarela, Jaitpur, Gahrauli, 
Sumerpur and Supa. Mahoba is noted throughout northern India for its pan, and 
the town has a considerable trade in the”leaf grown close at hand and in the neigh¬ 
bouring Native States. The little cloth dyeing trade has disappeared since last 
settlement, and the only trade is in the ordinary agricultural products of the district. 
In an appendix the exports by rail of food grains, oil-seeds and cotton for each of 
the last five years are given. It will be seen that oil-seeds easily head the list. Till 
makes up the bulk of these. There is a ootton ginning mill at Mahoba and one at 
Kulpahar, By far the most of the cotton produced iu the district leaves by road. 
The exports of food grains by rail were very small in each of the years 1903 to 
1906. At the beginhing of 1907 stacks of grain bags lay on the station plat¬ 
form for a couple of months, and until much more rolling stock is available the bulk 
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of grain and cotton will find its way to Cawnpore and Kalpi by road. The railway 
has a receiving centre at Rath, but here the additional difficulty ofgettingcartsin the 
busy season is experienced. 

13. The trade of Rath town and pargaua is handicapped by the Srinagri Coinage, 
coinage which is in common use. It has practically disappeared from Kulpahar 
since last settlement and the Government rupees are the only currency in other 
parganas. The subject is of interest only in Rath, and it is referred to at length 
in the rent-rate report of that pargana. The question of buying up the Srinagri 
eoius is, I understand, under the consideration of Government. All rents are 
recorded in Government currency, but all tenants in 18 villages and some in 48 
more pay their rent in Srinagri coinage at the traditional rates, one Srinagri rupee 
for each fourteen annas of recorded reut. The payment of the recorded rent can 
be legally enforced and there would be no difficulty about it if the Srinagri coins 
disappeared. Indirectly the tenants would save a large amount which goes to the 
Rath shroffs as discount. In assessment I could find no equitable method of allowing 
for the fall in exchange in these coins and the recorded rents were accepted, unless 
they were exceptionally high. 


14. Of the cultivated area 13 8 per cent, is held in single and 23-4 per cent, in Proprietary ten- 
joint zamindari, 14 per cent, in perfect and 33 6 per cent, in imperfect pattidari, ure *' 
and 15'2 per cent, in bhaiachara tenure. The zamindari malials are usually owned 
by non-resident purchasers. With the revenue distributed on the basis of assets, 
as it is in nearly all malials, there is not much real distinction between the three 
other tenures. 


15. The area under each of the principal crops is shown below Crops and agricul¬ 

ture. 
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The relative total areas under kharif and rabi crops respectively in any year depend 
very largely on the seasons of that and the preceding year. In a series of favourable 
years t he best mar and much of the best kabar aod parwa are sown for rabi, the rakar 
soils for kharif, and the moderate soils for rabi and kharif alternately. After a 
year of scarcity as much kharif as possible is sown both because a quick return 
is necessary and because the cultivator fears that he will not he able to get 
much seod for the rabi. No exact conclusions, therefore, caD he drawn from 
the comparison of the areas under different crops in two given years. The 
kharif area averages perhaps 55 percent, of the total area and there has been no 
general change since last settlement in this respect. There are, however, certain well 
marked changes in individual crops. The most important in three parganas is the 
disappearance of al, which accounted for an area of over 10,000 acres at last settle¬ 
ment. This crop was in itself very valuable and the deep digging its cultivation 
entailed greatly improved the soil and kept it clear of kans. The area under cotton 
has probably fallen very little, while tili has grown immensely in favour. There 
is undoubtedly a large falling off in the cultivation of wheat. At last settlement 
38,000 acres was sown with wheat alone. At present the area is under 7,000 acres 
and much less of the gram has wheat sown with it now tbanwas formerly the case. 
This is a result of the devastation caused by rust iu 1301 fasli and 1302 fasli and of 
the subsequent bad seasons. A series of favourable years must lead to a great 
recovery, but this can only be gradual as the supply of acclimatised seed is at present 
depleted. Barley is grown in irrigated land, and the area under this crop does not 
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fluctuate much. For the last dozen years sugarcane cultivation has been baokwrrd in 
Hath. There are signs of an improvement now and the opening of the Dhasan 
canal should be followed by a rapid spread in the cultivation of this valuable crop. 
A serious drawbaob is tbe absence of early kharif crops. In the present year these 
would have given a bumper outturn. As it is the kharif can only be moderate. 

16. In Rath pargana land is prepared for sugarcane by means of the deep 
nagar plough, drawn by six or eight bullocks, and the laud is kept fallow and under 
preparation for a year before the cane is planted. In Rath pargana as a whole, 
in the irrigated home-lands in the villages in the south, in good parwa generally 
and, of course, in garden land, cultivation is as careful as one could desire. In mar, 
kabar and the poorest soils it is usual to call it slovenly. The people are, indeed, 
indolent but there is little incentive to industry. When kharif is grown the seed 
is ploughed in and as much weeding is done as the weather and the resources of the 
cultivator permit. For spring crops after one ploughing the bahhar ,across between 
a hoe and a harrow, is taken over the land a few times, and nothing more can be 
done till the crop is ready to harvest. In a favourable Beason good crops are tbo 
result. In a bad season no elfort on the part of the cultivator would appreciably 
increase the outturn. More deop ploughing and more strenuous efforts to cope 
with it at the outset would keep kans in check in other parganas as it is kept in 
check in the black soils of Rath, and it is in this direction, a direction the importance 
of which I do not wish to minimise, that a more industrious peasantry w'ould succeed 
where the Thakur and Brahman fail. According to the latest returns there is 14‘7 
acres of cultivation for each plough. The average area is under 12 acres in 
Mahoba and Kulpahar, where thero is most irrigation, and over 18 acre.s in Rath, 
the most carefully cultivated pargana. The Rath cultivator is busy ploughing 
when most of those in other parganas are idle, but it is useless trying to point a 
moral from figures liko those. 

Irrigation. 17. Mahoba and Kulpahar were surveyed in 1313 fasli, a year when most of 

the lakes dried and the irrigated area was below average. The aroa irrigated in a 
normal year is 22,033 acres, or 31 per cent, of the cultivated area. Thotail end of the 
Betwa canal runs into pargana Harairpnr and 3‘3 per cent, of the cultivation of that 
pargana is irrigated. The percentage is 6T in Mahoba and S-2 in Kulpahar. In other 
parganas irrigation is confined to garden crops and, in Rath, to sugarcane. In none of 
those is as muoh as 1 per cent, of tho cultivated area irrigated. About 3,700 acres is 
irrigated from the Betwa canal and lake canals in the south, and nearly all the rest 
from wells. The increase siuce last settlement is under 1,500 acres. At present the 
good land in two assessment circles, covering an aroa of about 350 square miles, is pro¬ 
tected by irrigation, and a circle covering 20 square miles will be so when the 
Dbukwa weir ensures the supply of water in the Betwa canal. In tho rest of tho 
district irrigation is of very secondary importance. The opening of the Dhasan canal, 
however, in a year or two will protect the greater part of Rath and Jalalpur and a 
little of Kulpahar. If the Maudha branch is constructed it will protect a largo part 
ofMuskaraand part of Maudha. I think a branch could be run with advantage 
into the west centre of Sumerpur. The Irrigation Department have under considera¬ 
tion several large schemes for lake construction in Mahoba and Kulpahar where there 
is great scope for tank irrigation works. 

Rents] system. 18 Just two-thirds of the established cultivation and a somewhat smaller pro¬ 

portion of the nautor is let at field rents. The percentage varies from 55 in Maudha to 
85 in Hamirpur. The remaining third is let at lump rents, locally known as “ thansa 
In rakar soils, and generally in parwa, the custom is to charge about two annas a 
bigha (four to five annas an acre) in the first year of cultivation and the full rent 
agreed upon in subsequent years. In the poorest rakar, culturable only for three 
years in succession, the rent is sometimes taken in kind iu the second and third 
years. In black soils a low rent is always charged in the first year. Local custom, 
the supply of cultivators, and the condition of the land when the tenancy begins, 
determine the year when full rents begin to be charged. As a general rule this is 
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the second year in Sumerpur and the third in Hamirpur, but it varies much from 
pargaua to pargana and even from village to village. It is very seldom that the 
taking of the fall rent is postponed until the fourth year. Nautor has been 
valued on the assumption that this will be done in future in the best black soils and the 
zamindars promise to carry out the wishes of Government in this respect. In thansa 
holdings where the holding includes poor soils there is nearly always some nautor 
and some land kept fallow for grazing. The lump rent is fixed on the supposition 
that this wiil be so and, in theory at any rate, the rent i3 paid in full irrespective 
of the area cultivated.^ The practice agrees with the theory for all oocupancy and 
very nearly all non-occupancy tenants, except in a year when revenne is remitted. 
In only three or four villages have I been told that rent is paid only on the cultiva¬ 
ted portion of these holdings. The last settlement report mentions the cnatom of 
allowing a deduction called ohhut from the recorded rents. This obtains in only 
two villages and is an allowance in favour of ex-proprietors. In several villages, 
especially in Mahoba, the village bigha varies in size iu the different soils, being 
^mailer in the good soils and larger in the poor. The rent quoted in such villages 
is often at a fixed rate for the variable bigha. On the whole the rental system Is a 
eimple one and the proportion of land let at known rates is high. 
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19. The bulk of the present district of Hamirpur came into the Company’s 
possession in the first few years of last century. It included 15 villages of the 
present Mahoba pargana. The rest of Mahoba lapsed to Government about 1840 
and the old Jaitpur pargana about 1849. There have been several minor changes, the 
latest being the transfer of three villages—•Sonihta, Kutra and Kaitha—from Jalalpur 
pargana to Jalaun district in 1880. 

20. The first settlement, made in 1806, included only two parganas. The 
revenue fixed at subsequent settlements is shown below. The revenue of Mahoba 
proper averaged Rs. 85,843 up to 1841 and Rs. 72,657 from 1842 until last settle¬ 
ment. I add the former amount to the revenue fixed for tbs rest of the district in 
1836 and the latter to that fixed in 1812. Jaitpur had a revenue averaging 
Rs. 38,837 from the time of its acquisition up to last settlement. I add this amount 
to the revenue fixed in 1842 iu the table given below. 
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The sum of the highest assessments is Rs. 16,06,261, but these were not in force all 
at the same time throughout the district. The assessments of Rath and Panwari 
in 1810 and 1813 appear to have been rather hai'Bh. Otherwise the settlements 
previous to 1816 were moderate, taking into account the percentage of assets which 
was then regarded as a proper contribution to Government, though for six years about 
60 estates a year were transferred. Mr. Waring’s settle ment in 1816 was ruinously 
high. The slight alterations made by Mr. Valpy in 1821 and 1826 did not improve 
it. Mr. Neale says that Mr. Valpy considered 15 per cent, deducted from the 
highest rent-roll a sufficient margin. Equable distribution, with the data a Settle¬ 
ment Officer had to work on in those days, was out of the question, so that it is easy 
to imagine the ruin resulting from a demand corresponding to at least sixteen lakhB 
of rupees, for the district as it now is, in force for 15 years from 1816. It was 
noted in 1842 that the revenue from 1816—30 was paid largely from the capital 
of investors who came to the district and were ruined. By 1819 no less than 178 
out of 815 estates had been made over to farmers and in three years 39 had been 
6 old by public auction for about one-third of their yearly jama. By 1831 
half of the estates in the district had been resigned. In that year Mr. Ainslie 
reduced the revenue by about 20 per cent, but his settlement was a mere lottery and 
its glaring inequalities were naturally ' resented by those who got no relief. 
In justifying his reductions he pointed out how the district bad been ruined by 
previous over-assessment, adding that miles might be traversed without meeting a 
single village, whilst the romains of former villages mot the eye in every direction. 
The next revision, in 1836, took in about a fourth of the district. It resulted in 
only a slight net reduction, but it was well distributed and gave large temporary 
reductions with progressive enhancements. In reviewing the settlement Mr. Muir 
said the reductions were oftener than not far too limited nod the settlement was 
successful in some ccses and failed in others. In 1848 he found that it pressed with 
great inequality, and in three parganas villages paying one-fiftb of the revenue 
belonged to Government, partly as a result of the calamitous famine of 1838. A 
harrowing description by Mr. Pidcock of the state of the district in 1836 is given 
in the last settlement report. The settlement of 1842 was made for 30 years by 
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Messrs. Muir and Allen. For the first time a professional survey was made and 
the proportion of assets to be taken as revenue was reduced from 85 percent, to. two- 
thirds. Government was now in favour of moderation and the settlement officers 
were still more so. The settlement eyas undoubtedly an excellent one, and it 
remained practically unaltered for 86 or 37 years. Mr. Neale considered a draw¬ 
back of Rs. 5,79,752 in 22 years, an average of Rs. 26,351 a year, formidable. This 
amount included Rs. 2,33,071 for mutiny balances and Rs. 1,04,810 for captitalised 
reductions, and is considerably lower than the amount of revenue remitted in the 
single year 1815 fasli, with a demand not nearly so high. No one will now try to 
defend the system under which a revenue professedly two-thirds of assets was collect¬ 
ed so nearly in full over so long a period, but the fact that this was possible is eloquent 
testimony to the care with which the settlement was carried out. Mahoba was 
moderatcdy assessed for two years, but much damage was done by the heavy assess¬ 
ment for the next few years. The settlements from then until 1856 were fair and 
that in 1S56 was lenient. In Jaitpur the assessment was never severe. The settle¬ 
ment of 1864 was distinctly light even after the Board raised Mr. Wigram’s proposed 
jama by over 13 per cent. The old records contain ample evidence that the district 
was never a wealthy one before 1816. In 1808 Mr. Erskine referred to “ the indigent 
condition of the land-holders ” and recommended the remission of Rs. 60,600 on 
account of loss by drought. In the same year it i3 interesting to note that a grant 
of Rs. 90,000 takavi was given for the (Bundelkhand) district in addition to 
Rs. 3,000 to encourage sugarcane cultivation. In 1819 the Collector reported that 
the generality of the landholders were in a state far removed from affluence and 
were not in a condition to enjoy the necessaries and essential comforts of life. The 
ruinous settlements from 1816 gave the district no ohance to improve and while 
like Jalaun it has had its periods of adversity it never enjoyed the same degree 
of prosperity which was once the lot of that, district. Probably the most prosper¬ 
ous period it has known was that immediately following last settlement. 

21. At last settlement the assets of the cultivated area of a mahal were 
obtained by valuing all cultivation at rates accepted by the Settlement Officer as 
suitable for the different soils, whether cash-rented or not. Where necessary 
additions were made for fallow and sayar receipts. Everything depended, then, on 
the suitable rates adopted. Kulpahar, with an area of 559 square miles, formed a 
a single assessment circle and only two pargana3 were divided into more than one 
circle each. The circle rates had necessarily to be freely modified. The old rent- 
rate report for Maudha gives the recorded rental of both singly-rented fields and 
thansa holdings. For other parganas the thansa rents are not given and the real 
assets can be only approximately estimated. Lump rents are commonest in Maudha 
and it is worthy of note that in this pargana the circle rates applied to field rented 
holdings gave a valuation only •5 per cent, above the recorded rental, while the same 
rates applied to thansa holdings gave a valuation 12'3 percent, above the rental. For 
the two combined the valuation was in excess of the rent by five per cent. In every 
pargana at present the application of the circle rates to the two classes of holdings shows 
that rates obtained from singly rented fields are higher than those paid in thansa 
holdings even when nautor is excluded. The reason is that, soil for soil, the pick 
of' the fields are separately rented. The fields let at known rents now form just 
about the .same proportion (47 per cent.) of the total cultivated area as they did at 
last settlement and in the large majority of instances the fields are identical. It 
may bo assumed, therefore, that in any pargana the valuation of all tenants’land 
given by the application of rates deduped from the rents of the field rented area 
was in excess of the actual rental in much the same ratio as it is at present. The 
inclusion of nautor would make the excess still greater for nautor is commonest 
in the poorest soils which, in tu rn, make uji a greater proportion of the whole in 
the lump rented than in the field-rented area. I have worked out as nearly as I 
can the true assets at last settlement on the former assumption. This gives a 
maximum valuation on the basis of tenants’ rents. The excess of the accepted 


The expiring settle¬ 
ment. 
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valuation over tin's and the percentage of the corrected assets taken as revenue are 
shown below. r J he alternative fi pires given allow for a small deduction made from 
the maximum estimate of tue assets on account of the inclusion of nautor at last 
settlement. Allowance has been made for the fallow assessed to revenue at the 
rates shown on page 102 of the old settlement report. 



Excess of accepted 

Percentage of 


valuation over 

corrected gross 

Pargana. 

valuation at 

assets taken as 

tenants* rates. 

revenue. 


Mini¬ 

mum. 

Estimate. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Estimate, 

Hamirpur ... ... 

Sumerpur ... ... 

2 5 

8-7 

50-3 

51'0 

6-6 

8’1 

51 *1 

51-8 

Mau-iha ... ... 

-•6 

- •« 

49-9 

49-9 

Jalalpur and Muskara ... 

10-4 

11-9 

&4‘4 

55-1 

Rath 

71 

8-6 

Str-5 

51-2 

Mahoba ... ... 

10 5 

12 0 

522 

'52'9 

Kulpahar ... 

15-2 

168 

56-9 

57.7 

Whole district 

82 

05 

_ 

52-5 

53'2 


In II amir pur pargaua the valuation was only in slight excess of actuals, but 
rents were much higher than they could remain when ul cultivation disappeared, 
a contingency which could not be foreseen. Sumerpur and Rath, the latter inspected 
by Mr. Vincent Smith, were valued less favourably, but a lower percentage of 
the accepted assets was taken. Of the pnrganas which Mr. Neale was responsible 
for these three, taken as a whole, got off with a revenue very little above half the 
gross assets. Mr. Cadell settled Rath. His valuation was a fair one and his 
revenue just half the assets. The other parganas did not get off so well. Mr. Smith 
inspected and proposed jamas for half of Mahoba and he was more lenient thaw 
was Mr. Neale in the rest of the pargana. The settlement must be called severe in 
Jalalpur and still more so in Kulpahar. In Kulpahar the rates accepted as suitable 
were almost invariably in considerable excess of the kno wn rates. This was the 
case even in pattidari villages where there is little land available for tenants who 
have consequently to pay high rents. In no pargana was the burden of the revenue 
evenly distributed. In the bulk of Mahoba and in the small Jaitpur pargana the 
previous assessment had been made at half assets. In the rest of tho district it had 
been made at two-thirds of assets and it had been in force for 36 or 37 years. It 
is obvious that the expiring jama must have been ut least two-thirds of the assets 
in many villages. Mr. Cadell recognised that the change in system necessarily 
implied a reduction in the revenue and he gave a reduction of nearly 13 per cent. 
This was not sufficiently recognised in the rest of the district and too much import¬ 
ance was attached to the expiring demand. A wise discretion was exercised in 
keeping enhancements within reasonable limits, aud some villages got off with a 
jama well below half of the gross assets. It follows that in a pargana paying 57 
per cent, of the gross assets as a whole many villages had to pay well over 60 per 
cent. Generally speaking parwa and light soils were treated favourably at the 
expense of mar. I thiuk the last settlement can fairly be summed up by saying that 
it took as revenue about 53 per cent, of the gross assets of a fair average area of 
cultivation, and it reduced but did not remove the inequalities of a settlement 
which was or had become uneven in its incidence. That little cuunectiou can be 
traced between the severity ol the assessment and the subsequent history of different 
villages is due to the fact that the mere percentage of assets taken is ouly one, 
and not tho most important, of many factors which make for the adversity or 
prosperity of a village in Bnndelkhand. An example or two may not be out of 
place. In Ajnar, an irrigated parwa village in Kulpahar, the corrected rental was 
Rs. 4,237, and the valuation at tenants’ rates Rs. 4,199. The accepted valuation 
wa9 Rs* 6,000 and tho revenue was left at Rs. 3,250. The village has steadily 
improved and will now pay Rs, 2,900. In SiawaD, a similar village, a revenue 
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more tlian 30 per cent, higher than that now sanctioned has been paid for the last 
30 years, and the village is extremely prosperous. On tho other hand villages 
which were lightly assessed have broken down completely. 

22. The statistics on which the last settlement was based were those for 1281 
fasli to 1283 fasli. From 1277 fasli to 1281 fasli the rainfall had been heavy and* 
ill-timed. Large tracts were overrun by kans and land was said to have been thrown 
out of cultivation in view of the approaching settlement. The cultivated area of the 
different parganas in the years of record totalled 735,758 acres. The standard of 
cultivation assumed for the settlement was 773,520 acres, the area of fallow assessed 
to revenue being 37,762 acres. The seasons from 1282 fasli to 1284 fasli were 
favourable. The next two years were very dry ; kans began to die out and cultivation 
to spread rapidly. The cultivated area in acres for each yoar up to 1311 fasli is 
shown below:— 


Year. 


Cultivated 

aroa, 

Year. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Year. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Settlement standard. 

Acres. 

773,520 

1295 

Acre?, 

757,501 

1305 

Acres. 
584,1 G5 

1286 F. 


775,755 

1296 

6^0,042 

1306 

608,045 

1287 ,. 


842,528 

1297 

741,374 

1307 

604,240 

1288 „ 


783,651 

329S 

740,923 

1308 

655,743 

1289 ,, 


860.519 

1299 

743,501 

1309 

694,857 

1200 „ 


881,121 

1300 

740.211 

1310 

721,507 

1291 „ 


850,645 

1301 

745,957 

1311 

735,130 

1292 „ 


828,515 

1302 

746,503 

... 


1293 „ 


818,636 

1303 

652,621 



1294 „ 


802,616 

1304 

600,766 

1,315 

491,538 


The areas given for last settlement and for 1286 fasli include those for the 
three villages transferred to Jalaun district in 1880. The subsequent figures and 
all other figures givon in this report do not take in these villages. 

23. In 1288 fasli a severe drought seriously curtailed cullivation in the north of 
the district. Otherwise there wasa steady improvement from 1285 fasli to 1290 fasli. 
In the last year the cultivated area was 14 per cent, above the settlement standard 
and the highest ever recorded. Up to 1294 fasli the area was above the standard. 
From 1292 fasli to 1296 fasli the rainfall was heavy and incessant in July and 
August in four years out of the five and in nearly every year there was very 
little rain later on. The rtibi outturn of 1293 fasli was very good over a short 
area. All of the other harvests in this period were poor, those of 1296 fasli being 
the worst with a 7 anna kharif and a very short rabi area. The seasons from 
1297 fasli to 1300 fasli were favourable and the area under kans, which had 
increased in the previous few years, fell considerably. Cultivation was within 
about 4 per cent of the standard iu 1297 fasli and remained muchtbesame for the next 
five years. Many villages, however, had suffered severely. Mr. S. H. Fremantle 
pointed out that a few of these were owned by communities, mostly ofTbakurs, 
who had acquired extravagant habits when times were good and were unable to 
discharge the payments due to Government and their creditors when the seasons 
became unfavourable. The large majority were owned by outside capitalists who 
took no interest in Ihe management of their estates. In a few villages in Hamir- 
puraud a few near Kulpahar the ousting of al dye from the market had involved 
great loss. In 1297 fasli balances amounting to Rs. 22,431 accrued, partly owing 
to bad management. Next year energetic measures, including the sale of two 
xnahals and the farm of two others, were taken and from 1298 fasli to 1300 
fasli the demand was realised iu full except for Rs. 27,289 remitted in 
1300 fasli on account of a hailstorm. In March 1S92 the Director of Land 
Records submitted the usual roport as to the resettlement of the district, which bad 
been settled for 20 years only. The Board recommended a general revision but 
Government extended the period for ten years. Orders were issued for the reduc¬ 
tion of revenue in villages whore relief was thought necessai'y. The revenue of 
38 mahals was reduced from Rs. 71,494 to Rs. 58,117. In three others tho re- enue 
was reduced from Rs. 4,950 to Rs, 3,015 for five years, while in 12 more reduction) 


Revenua history 
since last settle, 
meat. 
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from Rs. 7,461 to Rs. 5,079 were given, subject to future revisions depending on the 
areas of cultivation. The reductions, totalling Rs. 17,694, took effect partly from 

1301 fasli and partly from 1302 fasli. Mr. Fremantle came to the district in 1305 
fasli. He found that a few estates belonging to the distressed communities had 
not got the relief they required, while in a large number belonging to large pro- 
prietors profits were very low, but no reductions were given because no petitions 
were received. 

24. The kharif of 1301 fasli was good and a large area was sown with rabi 
crops. It was only in Hamirpur pargana that cultivation was now much lower 
than the settlement standard. The rabi of 1301 fasli promised well, but it was 
very seriously damaged by rust, and this was the beginning of a series of seven 
consecutive bad harvests. Rs. 1,590 of revenue was remitted in 1301 fasli on 
account of rust. Excessive rain in October and November ruined the kharif of 

1302 fasli, while rust again played havoc with the rabi. Remissions totalling 
Es. 1,51,494 were made on account of rust and water-logging. 1303 fasli was a 
year of drought and scarcity and 1304 fasli of famine. At the end of 1303 fasli 
the revenue uncollected amounted to Rs. 2,21,378 and the suspensions and the 
arrears for the year 1304 fasli alone amounted to Rs. 6,07,548 or about 57 per cent, 
of the revenue. In 1305 fasli weather conditions became favourable but 
cultivation fell to 32 percent, below the settlement standard. Mr. Fremantle gave 
as the sole reason for the decrease the lack of resources and fall in population in 
the famine of 1896-7 and the years of depression preceding it. 

25. Up to this point the revenue fixed at last settlement, with reductions 
totalling less than 2 per cent, for the last few years, had been in force for from 18 to 
20 years iu different parts of the districts. It was now evident, however, that large 
reductions were necessary and Mr. Frcmautle was put on special duty to revise 
the demand iu over-assessed villages and to propose a scheme for fluctuat¬ 
ing assessments. . As a rule the initial jamas he fixed were about two-thirds 
of the assets of the year 1305 fasli. His reductions totalled Rs. 63,930, His 
fluctuating revenue scheme was thoughtfully devised and received the approval 
of Government. As the introduction of the Special Rules anticipated revisions 
under this scheme its discussion now would bo of academic interest only. The 
reductions took efl’ect at the beginning of a series of good years. Of the 14 
harvests from 1305 to 1311 fasli one rabi and one kharif harvest were poor, 
11 were moderate to good and the last rabi was very good. Even then the 
revenue remained full and on the Collector’s proposals reductions totalling 
Rs. 14,065 were given while the Board of their own motion gave further* 
reductions totalling Rs. 30,422 with, in addition, special reductions of Rs. 12,368. 
These took effect from 1309 fasli. In a few of the villages affected, villages with 
good Eoil which had always been cultivated and poor soil which bad become 
fallow, the reductions were excessive. In the great majority the villages were the 
losers by getting those reductions as in 1309 fasli. Mr. Pim undertook a systematic 
summary revision of all villages which appeared to be over assessed. The villages 
which had only just got substantial reductions did not get the benefit of his, which 
were on a much more liberal scale. Mr. Pirn’s estimates of the assets were moderate 
in every instance. The ordinary jama fixed was under 50 per ceDt. ol these assets, 
and the “special ” reductions in favour of hereditary proprietors amounted to 20 per 
cent, of the ordinary jama. These special reductions were to have effect for five 
years. At the expiration of that period they were continued for the term of the 
current settlement, an additional one to three years in different, parts of the dis¬ 
trict. His reductions on. the ordinary demand totalled Rs. 1,27,894, while the 
special reductions were increased from Rs. 12,358 to Rs. 42,690. Subsequent 
alterations have brought the expiring ordinary demand for thenon-alluvial mahals 
of the district to Rs. 8,18,503 (excluding Rs. 6,855 nominal) and the special demand— 
the demand .realisable—to Rs. 7,76,445. After 1305 cultivation spread rapidly and 
by 1311 fas'd it was within 7 per cent, of the settlement standard. Kans, which 
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had. increased greatly from 1301 fasli, was receding year by year and the dry years 
from 1311 fasli onwards have helped to kill by far the greater part of it. 

Complete figures are not available for the years 1312-11 fasli. In 1812 fasli 
there was a local drought and a large temporary drop in cultivation in Rath par- 
gana. For the rest of the district the cultivated area was much the same as in 
1311 fasli. The rains however, heavy at first, ceased very early and the kharif out¬ 
turn was ouly 7 annas. Kaiu late in the year enabled a full rahi area to be sown. 

The -crop promised well but was ruined by an abnormally severe frost wave at the 
end of January. The year 1313 fasli was a famine year and except in the Mahoba 
sub-division where the fall was slight the drop in cultivation was very large 
indeed. 1314 fasli saw a bumper kharif and a good rabi. In the three north-eastern 
parganas the cultivated area was2'3 percent, in excess of that of 1311 fasli and for 
the whole district it was probably 7,50,01)0 acres. Famine condition? again pre¬ 
vailed in 1315 fasli and the cultivated area was the lowest on record—36 per cent, 
below the settlement standard and 44 par cent, below the highest known cultivated 
area. At the beginning of September 1903 the area under the plough in 1316 
fa-di promised to be at least as large as that in 1314 fasli. The early cessation 
of the rains makes it doubtful how much rabi will be sown. The full area sown 
with rabi in 1314 fasli was a direct result of the large advauces made for bullocks 
and seed, in addition to over Rs. 2,00,000 advanced under the Encumbered Estates 
Act. [ think it safe to eay that this led indirectly to a great decrease in the sever¬ 
ity of the famine of 1315 faali. 

26. In 1288 fasli the revenue collected was over a lakh of rupees short of the 
demand. The collection returns for 1289 fasli are not available. They appear to 
have included most ofthe arrears for 12S8 fasli. Leaving these two years out of account 
the collections from 1287 fasli to 1301 fasli averaged Rs. 10,62,691. For the next 13 
years, up to 1314 fasli, they averaged Rs. 7,72,358. Taking those for 1288-89 fasli as 
being the sameas the average for the period up to 1301 fasli—they could not be higher— 
the collections for the 28 years during which the settlement was in force through¬ 
out the district averaged Rs. 9,27,894or 13T percent. Ie3s than the initial demand, 
omitting that of the villages-since transferred to Jalaun. 

27. In the parwa tracts and in Rath pargana the settlement has worked woll 
for 30 years. In the black soil tracts, outside of Rath, and tho light soil villages 
whose prosperity depends on that of their black soil neighbours, it broke down 
between 1301 fasli and 1304 fasli as any settlement, however lenient, would have done 
with anything approaching to rigidity of collection. Rath has over 20,000 acres 
of cultivated mar but 41 per cent, of the pargana is owned and 54 per cent, of the 
tenants' area cultivated by industrious Lodhis, and their example has not been 
lost ou their neighbours who are by nature more indolent. 

28. The returns show 3,27,624 acres of laud as having bean sold during the Tranifern. 
last 27 years at an average price of nine times the annual revenue, and 81,901 

acres sold by public auction at an average of six years’ purchase. This givos just 
under 28 per cent, of the total area of the district sold outright. The average 
area sold annually is a little less than that for 30 years of the previous settlement. 

There has been no increase in the price ofland during the successive decades and 
the figures must be incorrect which show an average price for the previous 30 years 
not much more than a third of what it has been for the last 27 years. The area 
mortgaged during the 27 years is shown as 1,89,048 acres, about 13 per cent, of the 
total area. 57 per cent, of the total area of the small Hamirpur pargana was trans¬ 
it red by sale. In other parganas the proportion was much less, falling to 14 per 
cent, in Muakara. The ateas given above include land sold sevaral times over and do 
not at all represent the land lost by cultivating communities, la Hamirpur pargana 
Thakurs and Brahmans have lost nearly 10 per cent, of the land they owned at last 
settlement. In other parganas there has been no serious displacement of agricultural 
castes In Maudha two large villages were bought back by the resident communities 
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whose ancestors had originally held them. Amongst agriculturalists are included, 
unfortunately, the Majhgawan and Malehta Thakurs and a Mahoba Brahman, who 
are no more sympathetic managers than Marwaris. These and a couple of wealthy 
Lodbis have gone on acquiring shares in a very large number of villages. 

Indebtedneis 29. The decrees passed under the Encumbered Estates Act amounted to 

Es. 7,38,119. This is just under one and a quarter times the ordinary revenue paid 
by members of agricultural tribes. In Jalalpur the decrees reached only '6 of the annna] 
revenue and in Hamirpur only '8. Mfiudha headed the list with T9, while in Rath the 
debts exceeded the revenue for a year and a half. For the whole of Bundelkhad it is 
estimated that the decrees were 68 per cent, of the amount that would have been 
decreed by the civil courts. If the proportion were the same in Hamirpur the 
debts which would have ranked as good in the civil courts amounted to T8 times 
the annual revenue paid by agriculturalists. Many claims against fellow caste men 
and most of the claims for debts which were not covered by mortgages were rejected, 
so that the indebtedness of the proprietors belonging to the agricultural tribes was 
probably about twice the annual revenue they now pay. Judged by the Encumbered 
Estates Act decrees only two parganas were relatively more indebted than Rath, 
undoubtedly the most prosperous pargana. Only one was less indebted than Hamir¬ 
pur, the pargana which suffered most deterioration. 



CHAPTER III. 

30, The variations in population during the last 30 years have been noted in 
chapter I. The cattle census returns showaBteady increase iu herned cattle from 
357,584 at last settlement to 477,974 in 1904. There was great loss of cattle in the 
famine of 1906, and a census taken at the eud of that year showed a fall to 343,199. 
The loss was least among plough cattle and muoh if it has probably been made 
good by now. The number of sheep and goats has increased steadily and more 
rapidly from 81,547 at last settlement to 201,534 in 1904, showing a great increase 
in pastoral pursuits. The number of ploughs varies with the cultivated area, but 
is now returned at 51,189 as against 50,205 at last settlement. The statistics of 
area for the two periods are given below ■ 


Period. 

Total 
| area. 

Revenue 

free. 

| Culturable. 

i Cultivated 

f Total. 

Waste. 

New 

fallow. 

i 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Last settlement ... 

Present settlement 

Acres. 

1,405,042 

1,466,111 

Acres. 

20,943 

17,479 

Acres. 

374,556 

407,405 

Acres.- 

90,841 

87,250 

Aores. 

20,593 

17,851 

Acres. 

713,381 

703,278 

Acres. 

733,974 

721,129 


31. The areas shown as revenue-free include 7,509 acres (5,736 cultivated) at 
last settlement and 4,987 acres (3,684 cultivated) now for reveuue-freo plots. The 
succeeding columns do not take in these plots. Taking one-sixth of the area of the 
plots as barren the area now returned as capable of being cultivated is 1,219,940 
acres as against 1,205,629 at last settlement. In this district oultnrable land is a 
vague term. It is a matter of opinion whether some rakar can ever be worth culti¬ 
vating, and there is a very great deal of this soil not more than a half of which can be 
cultivated in any one year. The highest recorded area of cultivation for the distirct 
as it now stands is 884,100 acres and for purposes of comparison tl is may ba 
taken as a full area. The cultivated area in the years of record was 724,Sl3 aores 
or 82 per cent., and the standard assumed for settlement is 731,092 or nearly 83 per 
cent, of this area. The actual area and the assumed standard of cultivation are 
made up as follows :~ 



Cultivated. 

Assumed 

standard. 

Land assessed to full revenue. 

Acres. 

712,938 

Acres. 

719,217 

Land aseessed to part revenue. 

590 

590 

Government property M , 

2,620 

2,620 

Kevenue-free mahals 

4,981 

4,981 

Revenue-free plots ... 

3,684 

8,684 

Total 

724,813 

731,092 


The standard assumed at last settlement, takiDg in three villages now forming part of 
Jalaun, was 773,520 acres. Cultivation has fallen by 11 per cent, in Sumerpur 
and by 4 per cent, to 7 per cent, in Maudha, Muskara, Kulpahar and Mahoba. It 
has risen by 4 per cent, in Jalalpur and by 6 per cent, in Rath and Hamirpur. It 
is only in a few comparatively small tracts that there is much good land fallow’. In 
most parganas there is much more of what is now termed “nautor” than there was 
at last settlement. The survey year for the two parganas with most irrigation was 
one in which many of the tanks dried up. The normal irrigated area is 1,440 
acres higher than it was 30 years ago. The number of masonry wells is 5,262. 
At last settlement 4,074 were working and 202 in disuse. 

32. Of the cultivated area assessed to revenue 28 per cent, is sir or kbudkasbt. 
2 J percent, is shown as rent-free. The greater part of this is the sir of proprietors 
whose sharfi3 were mortgaged, so that the area of sir and khudkasht may be taken 
as just about 30 percent, of the total cultivation. The grain-rented area is almost 
negligible. 


StatUtics of past 
and pretest settle- 
meats. 


Extent of sir, etc. 
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Occupancy rights. 


Courie of routs. 


Occupancy and 
non- occupancy 
rents. 


33. Just under 50 per cent, of the tenants' area was held with occupancy rights 
at last settlement. The proportion shown as oocnpaucy or exproprieiary now Is 
only 20 per cent, but there can have been little real change. There has been no 
general revision of the records at this settlement, and fields recorded as non-occu¬ 
pancy of over 12 years standing contiuue to be so recorded. 

34. As will be seen from the following table rents have fluctuated greatly in 
different parts of the district and in different soils. The figures given show the 
percentages of increase in rents since last settlements. 


pargana, 

i 

1 

Mar. 

ii 

Kabar. 

1 

Parwa. 

Rakar 

moti. 

Kalcar 

patli. 

All 

round. 

j 

Hatuirpur 

— 31 

—27 

—3 

-ii 

+ 6 

—21 

Sumerpar 

— 3 

—d 

—7 

+ 2 

+ 14 

-6 

Maudha 

—6 

-13 

-6 


—12 

—9 

Iv3th tti 

Muakara and 

+ 14 

+8 

+ 21 

" +1 

+ 20 

+ 13 

Jalalpur 

+ 4 

... | 

+4 

+ 13 

+23 

+ 7 

Maboba 

—24 

+6 


+ 13 

+ 27 

—6 

Kuipahar 

—6 

+ 11 

+ 18 

+ 10 

+ 30 

+ 10 

Whole district ... j 

-6 

-1 

+ 12 

+ 10 

+ 22 

+4 


The outstanding feature is a fall in the rents of soils specially liable to the in¬ 
roads of kans and a rise in the case of light soils. There is an improvement in all 
soils in Rath and a very slight one even in the black soils in Muskara and Jalalpur. 
The depression in mar and kabar has checked the tendency to improvement in the 
light soils in the three north-eastern parganas. In Hamirpur the mar and kabar 
rates were inflated by the high rents paid for land growing the al plant. The 
enormous damage by kans has brought down rents much lower than they ought to 
be. The mar there is, on the whole, better than that in any other pargana, but the 
average rate now prevailing for established cultivation in this soil is 6 per cent, 
lower than that in Sumerpur and Maudha, 17 per cent, lower than in Muskara and 
Jalalpur and 28 per cent, lower than in Rath. The temporary excess of nautor 
still further depresses the all-round rate for mar in this pargana. The deep mar 
circle of Mahoba suffered as severely as any tract in the district. The mar rate 
here too is lower than it should be, but the fall in the all-round rate for roar in 
tbe pargana is exaggerated by the fact that much of the good mar is fallow while the 
shallow mar has remained under cultivation. For the district as a whole probably 
half of the 6 per cent, drop in mar renfs is due to temporary excess of nautor, 
Kabar approximates to mar in quality in the north-eastern parganas. In the rest 
of the district it usually has a considerable admixture of parwa and rents have 
increased. Most of the parwa in Mahoba is in the part of the pargana which has 
always been fairly prosperous. The absence of a rise iu the parwa rate here and 
the fall in the rakar rates iu Maudha are almost the ouly exceptions to tbe general 
trend of rents noted above. Rakar rents Lave increased with the rise in price of 
cotton and til, and the 22 per cent, rise siuce last settlement brings the ront nearer 
to what the soil is really worth. The all-round rent rate for the district has risen 
by 4 per cent. But for the temporary excess of nautor this would be about 6 per 
cent. 

35. A comparison between the average occupancy and non-occnpancy rates 
would be useless as the distribution of soils in the two classes of holdings is quite 
different, and there is much more nautor in the non-occupancy land. A correct 
idea can be got by applying the circle rates to the cash-rented occupancy and non- 
oocupancy established cultivation and comparing the valuations so obtained with the 
actual rents. It must be remembered that the holdings called non-occupancy include 
much land of over 12 years’ tenure. It is found that for each pargana as a whole 
the occupancy rates are favourable, but except in Rath and Maudha the difference is 
less than 5 per cent. In Rath it is as muoh as 15 per cent, and here occupancy 
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rights ire of value. In Maud ha, after allowing for the peculiar cirou instances of 
one large village, occupancy rates rule 9 per cent, lower than non-occupancy. This 
is partly due to the lowness of the occupanoy rents fixed by Mr. Cadell at la8t 
settlement. In the most deteriorated circle in the district, the deep mar circle of 
Mahoba, occupancy rates are the higher by 16 per cent, and in the corresponding 
circle of Hamirptir by 9 per cent. 

36. Severe drought lasting for a single year causes a fall in cultivation which 
is of short duration. In nearly every village where there has been prolonged dete¬ 
rioration the immediate cause has been the spread of kans. This is most likely to 
oocnr if there is heavy rain late in the season for two or three years on end, especially 
if the period is preceded by unfavourable seasons which weaken the resources of the 
cultivator. At last settlement the district was just recovering from the effects of 
the weed. The years following 1293 fasli gave it a fresh start and, though it was 
checked to some extent from 1297 fasli to 1300 fasli, there remained a very great deal 
of it in the district. The calamitious seasons from 1301 fasli onwards crippled the 
resources of the people and from 1305 fasli to 1309 fasli kans was probably as 
prevalent as it has been at any period. From 1309 fasli it began to decay and the dry 
seasons from 1311 fasli have helped to kill it. At present the district is nearly as 
free of the weed as it oan ever have been. It is dying out but is still rather bad in 
the northern circle of Mahoba, in the mar plain running south-west from Panwari, 
and in a few groups of from one to three villages. The only hope for a mar village 
is to fight against its spread when it first appears. Once it has got a thorough hold 
no means at present known and within the reach of the agriculturalist will 
materially expedite its disappearance. Ploughing up the land a year or two before 
the weed is dead only gives it a fresh lease of life. The history of Rath shows that 
it is not the case that kans must of necessity periodically devastate large areas in 
black soil tracts. This pargana has 65 villages in which the prevailing soil is m*r. 
In 43 of these the revenue has remained unchanged Bince last settlement. Eight 
villages were given reductions in 1309 fasli because the revenue had always been too 
high. These 61 villages did nob suffer from kans. Three did suffer and got 
reductions, but kans got a hold only because the villages were hopelessly negleoted. 
One better managed village got a reduction on account of kans, but it was over 
assessed at last settlement. Many villages in Kulpahar support the argument that 
even with a long term settlement an industrious peasantry with fair resources oan 
hold kans in cheak. The recent changes in the system of settlement and in revenue 
administration give the less industrious population of other parganaa a better ohanca 
to oope with it than they have ever had before. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

37. The assessments are based on the statistics of 1311 fasli in parganas Hamir- 
pnr, Snmerpur, Mandha and Rath, on those of 1312 fasli in Jalalpur and Muskara, 
and on those of 1313 fasli in Mahoha and Kulpahar. 1312 fasli was the survey year 
in Rath, but there was a local drought that year and the cultivation returns were 
quite abnormal. 

The changes in the methods of settlement following on the introduction of the 
special rules for Bundelkhand have beeu described in the final reports of the Jalaun 
and Jhansi districts. The jama of any mahal is liable to revision every five years if 
there is an increase or a decrease of 10 per cent, in the area under established cultiva¬ 
tion and to reduction if there is a decrease of 15 per cent, in this area iD a year 
other than one fixed for ordinary revisions. Of the 170 villages constituting Rath 
pargaoa 152 have been settled under the ordinary rules for 30 years as there are no 
sufficient fluctuations in cultivation in these villages to necessitate settlement under 
the Special Rules. 

38. Parganas Hamirpur, Snmerpur and Maudlia were inspected in the cold 
weather of 1905-06- In 1906-07 I was assisted by Mr. A. F. Fremantle who 
inspected Muskara and Jalalpur, while I inspected Rath and Mahoba, Kulpahar 
was inspected during 1907-08. Mr. Fremantle held charge for six months in 1907 
while I was on leave. Preliminary statistics for the first three parganas were 
prepared imder the supervision of the Colleptor during the six months before I 
joined the district. The maps were revised by the Survey department under Mr. 
Smart. The new maps are everything that could be desired. The khewats were 
attested and the wajib-ul -arz drawn up for each village by the Settlement Deputy 
Collector. Otherwise the record of rights has not been attested. 

39. The different blocks of soil were demarcated very carefully at last settle¬ 
ment. The boundaries of the artificial soils, except in the case of irrigated parwa 
in Mahoba and Kulpahar, have varied little and in other soils there is no change 
in character, so that in the great majority of cases it was unnecessary to alter the 
demarcation lines or the name of a soil. My circleB and those of last settlement 
differ entirely and the sub-division into first, second and third classes was made 
without reference to the old sub-classilication. At last settlement Maudha and 
Rath were divided into two assessment circles each. The other parganas, counting the 
present Muskara and Jalalpur as one'were not sub-divided. It was not feasible at this 
settlement to divide Jalalpur into more than one circle. Muskara was divided into 
2, Rath into 4, Hamirpur into 5, and each of the remaining parganas into 3. 
There are thus 24 assessment circles as against 9 at last settlement. The typical 
circles of a pargana are (1) first mar, the villages along the watershed of each 
doab, (2) second mar, the partly scoured villages adjoining those, and (3) parwa and 
rakar. In Mahoba and Kulpahar the last circle has much irrigated parwa. In 
the black soil parganas it is riverine. Two small additional eircies bad to be added 
in Hamirpur and four circles in all were necessary in Rath. With villages as 
large as many in this district a single village often overlaps two or more natural 
circles. Such villages have been placed in the circle indicated by their most 
important soil. The average number of classes of soil for each circle is 12. 

40. The circle rates fixed for established cultivation are based on the recorded 
rents of singly rented fields. These account for 67 per cent, of the cash-rented and 
47 per cent, of the total area of established cultivation so that the data for fixing 
fair rates are ample. In the bulk of Rath pargana the lump routs were not distri¬ 
buted over established cultivation, nautor and fallow. For the rest of the district 
the valuation of all cash-rented established cultivation at circle rates is '4 per cent, 
higher than the recorded_rent. The accepted valuation of all established cultivation, 
cash-rented and assumption, is *5 lower than the valuation at oircle rates. The 
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accepted valuation is therefore as nearly as can be the same as the valuation at actual 
tenants’ rates in seven parganas. The circle rates were evolved in exactly the same 
manner in Rath so that this remark can safely be extended to that pargana also. I 
have already referred to the comparatively small difference between occupancy and 
non-occupancy rents. The accepted valuation is slightly higher than the valuation 
at occupancy and slightly lower than that at non-ooctipauoy rates. In Rath land 
growing, or under preparation for sugarcane always pays extra rent whether it is 
in an ooonpancy holding or not. These high rents were left out of account in 
calculating the prevailing rates and the as ets of a mahal were adjusted to allow 
for the difference between the extra rent paid for cane land in the year of record 
and the average extra rent for the last teD years. In distribution the actual extra 
rent was deducted and the addition distributed over all land that sometimes grows 
sugarcane. At last settlement the land actually growing or under preparation for 
cane in the year of record was valued at a special (high) rate. This led to over¬ 
assessment in some villages, and with a distribution on the basis of assets it would 
give an unequal assessment in different path's. 

41. Generally speaking there is no concealment of rents. Where attempts 
have been made to understate them, otherwise than by expunging the rent of fallow, 
the attempts are clumsy and easily detected. The true rent was recorded year 
by year except in the year of revision. The, additions for obviously understated 
rents total Rs. 7,893 or -7 per cent, of the recorded rent of established cultivation. 
Rs. 8,349 ha6 been deducted from rents which appeared too high to be stable. 
The net result is a decrease of Rs. 456 or '04 per cent, of the reoorded rent. 
In two or three villages where the rents had to be enhanced small additions 
were made to the occupancy rents. Otherwise no properly recorded rents were 
rejected however low they wore. In many black soil villages in Hamirpur 
and the northern circle of Mahoba the non-occupancy rents are certainly quite 
inadequate. They ought to rise and probably will do so in a short time, but this 
contingency was not tuken into account. The low rents are the result of kaDS 
and temporary depression. The resulting low valuation will benefit the villages 
for 30 years. 

42. It is useless to give the figures for recorded collections as I am oonvinced 
that they are untrustworthy. To bo satisfied of this one has only to compare them 
in villages as similar as cau bo in every respect. In one the recorded rents are shown 
as collected almost in full iu moderate years, while iu another the recorded arrears 
amount to over 30 per cent, in a good year. For the 8 years ending 1312 fasli the 
greatest number of suits for arrears of rent filed in one year was only 988 and the 
average 825 or less than one for each village in the district. The average number 
of suits in which arrears were decreed was 511. In zamiudari villages the zamin- 
dar is oftener than not the village ea hulrar and a tenant’s loan and rent accounts 
are jumbled up together. The mauy zamindars whom I questioned on the subject 
were singularly unanimous in saying that arrears are always collected iu the year 
or two after they accrue, and yet the recorded collections iu their villages are very 
far from full every year. In villages with numerous small proprietors co-sharers 
cultivate in each others’ pattis and the rent of one field is sot off against that of 
another. Each co-sharer collects the rents in his own patti and his tenants are so 
few that lie has no difficulty in knowing when they have paid all they owe. Lastly, 
collections are made after the siyaha is closed aud arrears collected are not recorded. 
The Settlement Officers of Jalaun and Jhansi considered that in years unmarked by 
any special agricultural calamity arrears do not exceed, on the average, 7 per cent, 
of the demand. Allowing for the 4-7 per cent, of the recorded demand which has 
been deducted for fallow, I do not think arrears average nearly as much as 7 per 
cent, in this district in normal years. The accepted valuatian of nautor is lower 
than the actual rent by an amount equal to nearly 6 per cent, of the recorded rent 
of all tenants’ land. It is hoped that the proprietors will agree to take lower rents 
during the nautor stage in future, but even allowing for this it is safe to sya that 
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the average collections in normal years, with cultivation aa It ia at present, will 
not be appreciably less than the aocepted valuation. 

43. Nautor has been valued on the assumption that in the best black soils full 
rent should not be taken until the fourth year, and that the aggregate rent for the 
first three years should be the same as the rent agreed on for each subsequent year; 
The average nautor rate ip then one-third of the rate for established cultivation. 
Rakar patli is only cultivated, as a rule, for a few years on end. The full rent is 
taken in the second year, and properly so. The small rent for the first year has 
been left out of account and the rate for nautor is about two-thirds of the estab¬ 
lished rate. Intermediate proportions have been taken for parwa and the poorer 
black soils. The valuation of nautor in the light soils is somewhat favourable. In 
the black soils it is distinctly so with full rents charged, as they are at present, 
oftenest in the second and seldom later than in the third year. In the parganas 
inspected during the first year soil rates for nautor were not fixed, but the nautor in 
each mahal was valued at a percentage of the valuation at established rates depend¬ 
ing on the proportions of dark and light soils in the mahal. The method adopted 
in other parganas of valuing nautor at nautor soil rates is a better one, and it makes 
the revenue distribution simpler. 

The rent of fallow is left out of account altogether while the valuation of nau¬ 
tor is made independently of the recorded rent. In thansa holdings the lump rent 
has to be distributed over the throe denominations. To distribute it rateably 
would be to assign too great a proportion to nautor and fallow as the lump rents 
are fixed on the understanding that a holding including poor Boils will usually hav» 
some nautor and some fallow. The method adopted is described in paragraph 38 
of the Hamirpur rent rate.report. The distributions had to be made by the Settle¬ 
ment and Assistant Settlement Officers and they had to supervise the office work of 
extending them to individual holdings, but I think the result justifies the extra 
labour involved. 


The following table shows for all parganas except Rath the rent assigned to. 
land of each denomination including both singly rented and mixed holdings :— 
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44. Including the 18 villages in Rath settled under the Special Rules and ex¬ 
cluding Government and revenue-free mahals the recorded rent of tenants’ nautor is 
Rs. 1,35,505. About Rs. 2200 of this is rent of kabar kachhar which was not 
assessed to revenue, leaving Rs. 1,33,305 as the rent of tenants’ nautor included in 
the assessment. The accepted valuation of this land is Re. 87,664. The acoepted 
valuation of all nautor assessed to full revenue is Rs. 1,16,221. At tenants’ actual 
nautor rates this would be Rs. 1,76,730. The favourable treatment of nautor reduces, 
therefore, the gross assets by about Rs. 60,500 or 3T per cent. Including the 
18 villages in Rath settled under the special rules, the deduction for fallow in, 
cash-rented holdings of land assessed to full revenue is Rs. 62,785 or 4-7 per 
ceut. of the recorded demand. Besides this all fallow in the assumption area, in 
Rath as well as in other parganas, has been excluded from assessment. 

45. The additions made for sayar receipts amount to Rs. 9,000. These repre¬ 
sent income from grazing dues and mahua trees. As a rule no account was taken of 
these in pattidari villages where the income received by each pattidar is very small 
and the difficulty of distributing the revenue allotted to sayar now and at future 
revisions would be incomensurate with the slight additional revenue accruing to 

Government. Rupees 14,835 has been added to the assets on account of 7,079* 
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acres of fallow assessed to revenue. Io one or two instances additions were made 
under this head because the zamindar had deliberately prevented tenants from cul¬ 
tivating land. In the great majority of eases the additions were for land which is 
ordinarily cultivated but remained unsown in the dry survey years. These were 
necessary both to a7oil giving an unnecessary reduction in the jama of the whole 
mahal for five years and still more so to avoid inequalities in the distributed 
revenue. A temporary drop in cultivation occurs in years when it is doubtful 
whether it is worth sowing rabi or not in a particular field. One tenant sows and 
another does not, while one tenant may have sown a much larger proportion with 
kharif than his neighbour. The result is that the fall in cultivation is seldom 
equally distributed over different pattis : 3,204 acres of fallow in holdings in par- 
gana Rath was assessed to revenue. This was good laud which always pays rent 
even if the tenant chooses to keep it uuder grass for a year. 

46. In five parganas an allowance was made on land actually cultivated Deduction* from 
by a proprietor as such, that is on sir, khudkasht and the land shown as rent-free 

but really the sir of mortgagor proprietors, excluding such land as was sublet. 

Under the orders of Government the allowance was made on all nominally proprie¬ 
tary cultivation, whether sublet or not, in parganas Rath, Muskara and Knlpahar. 

In the three north-eastern parganas, where nearly all of the proprietors aro high 
caste, a uniform allowance of 25 per cent, on the valuation of proprietary cultiva¬ 
tion waS made. In other parganas, where Lodhis hold a con siderable share of the 
land, the allowance made to low caste proprietors usually varied from 10 percent, 
to 15 per cent. Tho t ital allowance shown as deductions for proprietary cultivation 
is Rs. 95,474. To this must be ad led Ri. i,938 deducted from the valuation of 
the rent-free land in the north-eastern parganas, giving a total of Rs. 97,412. 

This is 16-4 per cent, of the accepted valuation Of all established cultivation shown 
as sir khudkasht or rent-free after re-adding the Rs. 1,938 deducted as above. 

Nautor has been favourably valued in all instances, and no further deduction was 
made from this valuation in the case of proprietary cultivation. 

47. Except in pargana Kulpahar very few improvements have been effected 
by zemindars such as would entitle them to deductions. In Kulpabar money lias 
been usefully expended on one or two tanks, and many new wells have been dug. 

For the whole district the direct allowances for improvements total Rs. 1,160. 

Indirectly a greater allowance has been made by classifying the soil irrigated from 
the new wells as if it were uuirrigated. The Rs. 152 shown as a deduction for 
“ other reasons ” should really have boeu deducted from the accepted valuation 
shown in line 30 of the table given in the next chapter. It was made for 76 acres 
of established cultivation excluded from assessment. The item is a small one and 
was shown as a deduction for “ other reasons ” in the assessment report of the par¬ 
gana, and I leave it as it stands. 

48. Tho distribution of revenue was done by the Assistant Settlement Offioer Distribution ot 
for the parganas he inspected a nd by the Settlement Officer for other parganas. Mtenue. 

The volume of work in this connection was great as there are So many large patti- 

dari and bahaiyachara villages and it was ODlyinafow of the villages in Rath 
settled for thirty years that distribution according to tho anna pie shares was practi¬ 
cable. A proper share of the revenue has beeD allotted to each khata in the khewat, 
whether it is called a shamilat khata or not. If this were not done the office 
work in connection with the periodical revisions of revenue—already a formid¬ 
able task—would be greatly complicated. It is the rule rather than the exception 
for a pattidar to hold shares in more than one khata and with the aid of the patwari 
he manages to find out what is his quota of the revenue. He will still do §o when 
his share of the revenue on shamilat khatas has to be extracted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

49. The following table gives the details of assets and the revenue sanction¬ 
ed for land assessed to full revenue :— 
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... 95,474 
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2. Improvements ... 

... 1,160 

23,835 

3. Other reasons ... 

... 152 
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Incidence per cultivated acre 


(817,505 ordinary. 
‘ ( 774,099 special. 


Incidence on nautor ... ... '49 Revenue at last settlement ...10.67,821 

Percentage of enhancement on ordinary revenue ... 3’2 

„ ,, „ special „ ... 9 0 

„ „ reduction on revenue of last settlement 21'0 

The denominators in lines 6 and 7 give the area and valuations of fallow in 
tenants’ holdings in tie villages in Rath settled for oO years, where the rent waa 
not distributed over established cultivation nautor and fallow. Line 9 gives the 
area of established cultivation on which the assessments are based with two excep¬ 
tions. They include 3,204 acres of fallow in holdings in the villages settled under 
the ordinary settlement rules. This, as already pointed out, was good land whioh 
was being given a rest in the year of record and was treated as established cultiva¬ 
tion. Secondly the land thrown ont of cultivation and assessed to revenue is. 
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shown lower down In the table. This amounted to 7,027 acres treated as established 
cultivation and 52 acre^ treated as nan tor. The assessment of the land settled at 
full revenue is therefore based on 611,747 acres of estbalished cultivation (of 
which 10,231 acres was actually fallow in the years of record) and 107,470 acres 
of nautor (of which 52 acres was fallow) a total of 719,217 acres (including 10,233 
aores of fallow). The nautor area shown here does not inolude the nautor whioh 
was cultivated in the year of reoord but is ordinarily fallow. This consists mainly 
of land in the beds of tanks cultivated only in exceptionally dry years. The inci¬ 
dences of the valuation and accepted rent for eaoh tenure are given, but no great 
importance oan be attached to them. Occupancy holdings and sir include greater 
proportions of the better soils than do noti-oconpanoy holdings and khudkasht. 
The rent-free area is made up chiefly of the sir of proprietors whose shares wore 
mortgaged and the incidence here is high. For nou-oocupanoy holdings the 
accepted rent, is 1*5 per eeufc. higher than the valuation at circle rates. For occu¬ 
pancy land the rent i3 3 7 por cent, lower than the valuation at the same rates, 
showing that on the whole occupancy rents are about 5 por cent, lower than those 
paid for holdings shown as non-occupancy. The grain-rented land includes much 
tank land which lets at high rates. This brings up the incidence to a high figure 
while the exclusion of some of the best land from assessment brings tho accepted 
incidence below the incidence of the valuation at oircie rates. The accepted incid¬ 
ence is lower for the rent-free area also. The reason of this is that in the parganaa 
inspected during the first year allowances totalling Rs. 1,938 were made on the sir 
of mortgagors and were deducted from the valuations at oircie rates. In other 
parganas similar allowances were shown under the head of “deductions for pro¬ 
prietary cultivation. ” The further deduction of Rs. 206 from the valuation of the 
rent-free land is due to the adoption of modified rates. 

50. The additions and deductions noted in the last obapter bring the net 
assets to Rs. 17,79,469. The revenue fixed is Rs. 8,43,888, a percentage of 47-42. 
The percentage of assets taken varies from a shade under 46 per cent, in 
pargana Sumerpur to a shade over 48 per oent. in Kulpabar. The incidence of 
the revenue allotted to established cultivation is Ro. 1'2S and that on nautor 
Re. '49. The total revenue gives an incidenoe of Re.1-17 on the area assessed to 
revenue, 

51. For laud assessed to full revenue the new demand j^ives an enhancement 
of 3*2 per cent, on the revenue now on the rolls and of 9 per cent, on the “ special ’* 
demand. This latter allows for deductions given as a matter of grace to hereditary 
proprietors from 1309 fasli onwards as compensation for previous over-assessment. 
Leaving out the three villages sinoe transferred to Jalaun the revenue fixed at 
last settlement was Rs. 10,67,821. A reduction of about Rs. 2,700 is the net result 
of excluding land which then belonged to or has sinoe become the property of 
Government and of including revenue-free grants resumed sinoe the settlement. 
The exaot amount need not be worked out as the comparison given below allows for 
the difference between the areas assessed to reveuue then and now. The accepted 
valuation of 773,520 aores at last settlement was Rs. 22,19,464. After deductions 
for reveDue-free land this became Rs. 22,04,138. A proportionate reduction 
gives 7,68,180 acres as the area then assessed to full revenue. On this area the 
demand of Rs. 10,67,821 gives an incidence of Re. 1-39 an acre. Rents have gone 
up by 4 per cent., so that the incidence now would be Re. 1*45 with a settlement 
oarried out on the same lines. The valuation then accepted was higher by 9'5 per 
cent, than it would have been if made in the method adopted at this settlement, so 
that, other things being equal, the incidence would now be Re. 1'32. The percentage 
of gross assets (valuing nautor at tenants’ rates and rent-free land at circle rates) 
now taken is 43*53 as against 48‘56 at last settlement, giving a reduction of 
10-4 per cent.. The favourable treatment of nautor accounts for a reduction of 3-1 
per cent., the allowances for proprietary cultivation and improvements for a further 
5 per cent, and the lower percentage of the finally accepted assets taken for a 


Berenos. 


Companion with 
old rarem*. 



DwMMeby parg** 
n»f. 
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further 2'3 per cont. A reduction of 10 4 per cent, would bring the incidence from 
Re. 132 to Re. 1*18. The actual incidence of the revised revenue is Re. 1*17. The 
small difference is due to the temporary excess of nautor and the fact that cultiva¬ 
tion has fallen proportionately more in the good than in the poor soils. The revenue 
is reduced by 21 percent. A reduction ol about 4 per cent. 19 due to the changes 
in the area and nature of the laud assessed to revenue coupled with a slight rise 
in rente. The balance is due to a more favourable valuation of the assets and 
the change in the system of settlement. The change in system accounts for 
a reduction of 104 per cent, in the revenue that would otherwise have been 
imposed. The area' assessed to full revenue was 768,180 acres at last settle¬ 
ment aud is now 719,217 acres, decrease of G - 1 per cent. In two mah.als in Rath the 
enhancements have been made progressive. The revenue demand will be Rs. 248 
less for the first five years than that shown above. 


62. The following table shows the changes in demand by parganas for all land 
assessed to full revenue :— 





Revised revenue. 


Revenue 

Present 


Percentage of increase 

Psrgan*. 


O’diuary 

demand. 




settlement. 







Amount. 

On revenue On present 





of laet 

ordinary 





settlement 

demand. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rb. 



Hamirpur ... 

74,020 

47,138 

62,522 

-290 

+ 11 4 

Sumerpur 

141,360 

80,429 

90,457 

-360 

+4-7 

Mftudlia 

122,859 

87,342 

85,585 

-29-5 

-■9 

Moskara 

122 590 

88,809 

90,701 

—26 0 

+21 

Jalulpur 

03,270 

63,001 

64,988 

—131 

+3-7 

Kath ... 

217,720 

210,628 

221,285 

+12 

+4'8 

Mahoba 

110,202 

7-1.G70 

75,905 

—302 

+30 

Kalpahar ... 

215,800 

159,536 

171,445 

.. . 

-20-6 

.. 

+1-1 

Tout 

10,67,821 

817,505 

843,888 

—210 

+82 


The ordinary demand is 5S per cent, lower than the reveuuo of last settlement 
in the 6mall rakar circle of Sumerpur and 52 per oent. lower in the two mar circles of 
Hamirpur. The deterioration has taken place in the black soil circles of parganas 
other than Rath and in the riverine and rakar villages adjoining them. There has 
been none to speak of in Rath pargana, in the small circles of Hamirpur, or in the 
parwa circles of Maboba aud Kulpahar. The large Parwa circle of Kulpabar in¬ 
cludes many rakar and poor,' parwa villages, but these are appendages of better 
villages and have not deteriorated. Dividing tbs district into— 

A.—The mar tracts, excluding that of Rath, and the riverine circles in the 
black soil parganas, and 


B.—Rath pargana and the parwa circles of Hamirpur, Mahoba and Kulpahar. 
The changes in revenue on non-alluvial land are shown bolow:— 


Tract. 

Revenue 
at last 
settlement 

Present 1 

ordinary 

demand. 

Percentage 

of 

decrease. 

Revised 

revenue. 

Percentage 
of decrease 
since lest 
settlement. 

A 

B 

Total 

Rs 

7,19,107 

8,41,892 

Rs. 

4,85,264 

3,23,610 

32-5 

53 

Rs. 

4,99,570 

3,35,935 

306 

17 

| 10,60,999 

8,08,874 

23-8 

8,35,505 

21'S 
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The stable traot, B, paid 32 per cent, of the whole demand for the district at 
last settlement and will now pay 40 per cent. The extent to whioh the revenue 
has been re-adjusted m«y be judged from the following table : 



Number 

of 

villages. 

Revenue 
at last 
settlement. 

Re vised 
revenue* 

f i 

Increase 

! Decreaie. 

Revenue raised by over 


Ei. 

B«. 

Re. 

Be. 

25 per cent. 

42 

20,275 

27,335 

7,000 

»** 

Revenue raised by 10 per 






cent, to 25 per cent. 

92 

61,030 

71,425 

10,395 


Revenue changed by less 

270 




3,187 

(ban 10 per cant. 

263,467 

260,280 

III 

Revenue lowered by 10 






per cent, to 25 per cent. 
Eevenue lowered by 25 

191 

246,378 

203,435 

**« 

42,943 

per cent, to 50 per cent. 

231 

358,814 

227,585 

MS 

131,229 

Eevenue lowered by over 





63,666 

60 per cent. 

90 

109,110 

45,445 

Mi 

Total 

916 

10,59,074 

8,35,505 

17,455 

2,41,024 


Tiro Government mahele are taken into account in the preceding table but not in thii one. 

63. The revenue fixed on plots which are assessed in part only is Rs. 887-12-0 
aotual and Rs. 273-12-0 nominal. The actual revenue now on the rolls is Rb. 266. 
The nominal revenue assessed on revenue-free mahals and plots with assets of not less 
than Ri. 20 is Rs. 6,020 as against a present nominal demand of Rs. 6,855. Mahals 
belonging wholly to Government and revenue-free plots with assets of under 
Ra. 20 have not been assessed to revenue. 






CHAPTER VI. 


yiuotu»*iag as;eu< 54. All that can be eipected at present is that the proprietors should under* 
stand the general principles of the Special Rules. Besides taking opportunities of 
discussing them during my inspections, I have explained them to the assembled 
lambardarsat the time of baking the revenue engagements. I think most of them 
understand that at the end of each five years the jamas will be revised without any 
trouble to themselves if there is an appreciable variation in the cultivated area, and 
that they will get a reduction by applying to the Collector if there is a considerable 
fall in cultivation within the 5 years. They promised, further, to take low rents 
during the whole of the nautor stage for mar and the best kabar. In 152 villages 
in Rath long term settlements have been given. In niue villages the request of the 
lambardars for long term settlements under rule 20 have been complied with. 
These are villages which are absolutely stable. That there are many other similar 
villages where the lambardars preferred settlement under the Special Rules may 
be takeu as proof that they understand that they oannot lose by them. Naturally 
many asked for a 30 years’ settlement iu backward villages which will pay an initial 
reveuue 30 per cent, or 40 per cent, below that fixed at last settlement. When 
they come to bo thoroughly understood there will be evasion of the spirit of the 
rulesbysome outside zamindars. The proprietary communities have to live by 
their cultivation and are Dot likely to leave laud fallow in order to get their revenue 
reducod. Tbe little time at the disposal of thG Collector will necessitate some of 
these evasions being winked at, and Government is not likely to suffer appreciably. 
One thing to be remembered, however, is that tbe spread of kans in one village 
is a danger to its neighbours. If it be found that one out of a group of a score of 
similar villages is being neglected and kaus is springing upas a result tbe discretion 
to treat fallow land at the periodical revisions as being deliberately thrown out 
of cultivation should be freely exercised. 

55. Tbe proper working of the rules implies a thorough knowledge of them 
on tbe part of the inspecting staff, and it must be seen that they have this know¬ 
ledge and use it. The important points are few and simple—to see that all cultivated 
land is shown as cultivated and that nautor is properly recorded. The present staff 
of patwaris understand the rules. The re-allocatiOn of their circles has been 
sanctioned by Government. The reduction iu the number of circles and the know¬ 
ledge that the tedious work of survey and settlement is over will greatly reduce the 
difficulty that has been experienced for some years in getting suitable candidates for 
posts which are, or ought to become, vacant. In tbe matter of obeying orders 
which imply personal inconvenience the patwaris of the district are at present some¬ 
what out of hand, but on the whole their work is distinctly good. 


Taksyi «tdT*nc8i. 


56. I can suggest no change in the special rules of settlement which would 
benefit the district nor ask for more liberal treatment in the way of takavi advances 
than it has experienced during the last few years. I should, however, like to 
place tin record an appeal that this treatment should be continued. In good years 
it matters little how much takavi is advanced. The people can get bullocks and 
6eed without it whileif a few business like proprietors make Government the sabukar 
of their tenants it only enables the tahsili officials to keep their hand in as regards 
procedure and accounts. Except in Rath and the southern third of the district, the 
parts least likely to suffer, the tracts where any efforts on the part of Government 
or the people will enable an extra rabi area to be sown in a dry year are limited and 
less good can be done by takavi advances at the beginning of a famine year than 
in most districts. Incalculable good can be done by giving liberal advances for the 
purobase of bullocks at the end of the hot weather and for seed towards the end 
of the rains iu the year following one of severe drought. With the system of 
fluctuating assessments now in vogue tho advance at Buch times of an amount of 
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takavi which wonld have been thought inexcusably extravagant a few years ago 
is an excellent investment of public money even apart from the benefit accruing to 
the district. In fairly good years an exception might be made for sometime to come 
in favour of the northern part of pargana Mahoba which is sadly in need of addi¬ 
tional plough cattle. 

57. A statement of the oase-work disposed of is given as an appendix. The ^’tisratjon. 
bulk of it arose out of the attestation of the khewats, and was undertaken by the 
successive Deputy Collectors. Appeals from their decisions were few. Suits for 
enhancement of rent were filed against a comparatively small number of 903 tenants. 

The enhancements decreed totalled Rs. 1,431. As far as I know only one appeal 
against the jama fixed was made before the Commissioner and this was dismissed. In 
nearly all suits for resumption of rent-free grants the proprietor was satisfied 
with having rent assessed and the grantee declared an occupancy tenant. In none 
that I can call to mind was he not justified in asking as much. The cases relating 
to proprietary rights shown as not disposedjof arose out of transfers and successions 
subsequent to the years of record and were made over to the Collector. 


58. Little information as to the working of the settlement can be given. It Working of tk# 
was in force l»9t year (1315 fasli) iu parganas Hamirpur, Sumerpur and Maudha. .eu-cwsnt. 

This was unfortunately a famine year and about 83 per cent, of the revenue demand 
for the year was remitted. The remainder was collected without difficulty, a fact 
which testifies to the sufficiency of the remissions rather than to the lenience of the 


assessment. The lowness of the jamas compared with those in force at any period 
prior to 1309 fasli coupled with the suitability of the Special Rules to meet adverse 
conditions make it safe to say, without awaiting the result of experience, that no 
village can come to grief from any cause arising from the severity of its assessment. 


59. The cost of the settlement is given below :—• Cost of settlement. 


Year, 

Salary of 
gazetted 
officers. 

Salary of fixed 
establishment. 

Salary of tem¬ 
porary estab. 
liahuient- 

Travelling 

allowance. 

Pay of 

procesi- 

cervera. 

Station¬ 

ery. 

Job work. 

i 

Other 
miscellane¬ 
ous charges. 

Total charges. 


Rs. a. p. 

Ha. a. 

P- 

Kb. a. p. 

Us. 

a. 

P* 

Ks. a p. 

Rb. 

a. 

P- 

Ea. 

ft. 

P- 

Ks. a. 

P- 

Ks 

a. 

P- 

1901 05 ... 

407 4 0 

128 7 

11 

93 16 3 

31 

0 

0 

9 7 6 

66 

0 

3 


,, 


117 4 

3 

813 

7 

3 

1905-06 

8,183 4 0 

3,884 14 

1 

6,608 0 2 

IwEL 

13 

9 


302 

12 

Ed 

464 

12 

11 

1,154 0 
1,773 10 

9 

20,936 

9 

10 

1006-n7 ... 

21,648 6 7 

8,026 6 

6 

9,637 15 0 

2,320 

3 

0 

447 3 7 

117 

9 

4 

325 

0 

2 

1 

44 226 

5 

a 

ino7-oaj ... 

17,963 7 10 

7,616 13 

4 

9,865 9 0 

,1.101 

14 

6 


162 

2 

6 

498 

5 

10 

973 11 

6 

38,(34 

1 

4 

1908-09 ... 

10,908 13.6 

3,826 1 

9 

3,794 7 8 

74 

8 

0 


64 

D 

a 

464 

0 

4 

487 10 

1 

19,773 

4 

5 

Total ... 

69.011 1 11 

23,481 11 

6 

28,999 16 1 

4,567 

6 

3 

1,692 8 1 

622 

9 

2 

1,752 

3 

3 

4,506 4 

8 

1,24,533 

H 

a 


About It*. 190 has already been realised by sale of furniture, etc., and tlie remaining furniture lias been made over to tbe Collector, 'l’tio oost of 
furniture bought has been debited to tbe settlement chargee, but tli® e&le proceeds have not been credited to them. 

Preliminary work was done under the supervision of the Collector from May to 
October 1905. I have had charge for three years, during the second of which I was 
absent on leave for six mouths. Mr. A, F. Fremantle was Assistant Settle¬ 
ment Officer for 12£ mouths. For two years and six months there was a Settlement 
Deputy Collector. His services could have beeu despeused with during three or four 
months in 1906 had it been known that M. Itrat Husain would have to be transferred 
before tbe next cold weather. The expenditure under the bead of temporary estab¬ 
lishment was considerably increased through the patwaris of the district being 
required for famine work during the greater part of two out of the three years. The 
Colleotor made every effort to let me have patwaris whenever possible, but much of 
the work they would ordinarily do had to be done by muharrirs. The total oost gives 
an incidence of Rs. 54r36 a square mile of total area and of Rs. 109 - 91 a square mile 
of cultivation. 

60. In conclusion I have pleasure in acknowledging the ready assistance given Conelcsion 
me by all concerned in the settlement. Mr. A. F. Fremantle fully maintained his 
reputation for abilityand was carefuland unsparing of himself in every branch of his 
work. He is well qualified to carry out a settlement. Babu Ram Sarup, Deputy 
Collector, did the khewat attestatiou work of the three northern parganas iu an 
entirely satisfactory manner. His successor, M. Itrat Husain, hud to take leave on 
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medical certificate before be could take up any fresb parganae. Babu Ram Chand 
Sakai was left to attest the khewats of nearly three-quarters of the district after the 
end of November 1906. He had to remain in camp till the end of the hot weather 
and carried out a very trying task most satisfactorily. "With so few districts under 
settlement operations there was a large field of trained hands to select from and I 
have been uniformly well served by the office staff. Babu Kali Charan Singh is a 
very able and hard working Head Clerk and he was assisted by an able Second Clerk 
Pandit Kusahar Din Sukla. Babu Sant Bakhsh, Sadr Munsarim, had to bear as 
much as any one the brunt of getting the patwaris’ work done without patwaris. He 
set a good example to his office in working indefatigably in and out of offioe hours 
and I have nothing but praise for his work. 

Dated Mahoba, W. RAW, C.8., 

October 22nd, 1908. J Settlement OJfieer. 



Appendix I.— 


Last settle¬ 
ment. 



Thalrur 

Brabman „ 

Musalman 

Bania 

Kaistb 

Kurmi 

Marrrari 

LodUi .. 

Ahir 

Otheri 


Acres. 

863,955 

804,936 

74,174 

93,699 

69,851 

11,778 

75,021 

266,189 

11,819 

60,457 


1,311,879 
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Caste statement of proprietors. 


Present settlement. 


Percentage of 
total area. 



Resident. 

Non- 

reisdent, 

Last | 
settle- I 
ment. 1 

Present 

settle¬ 

ment. 

8,682 

3,270 

27-7 

281 

4,761 

3,140 

23-3 

24 1 

945 

520 

6-7 

6-S 

338 

466 

71 

7-5 

sat 

388 

4'6 

42 

240 

02 

•9 

■8 

291 

393 

6-7 

7-6 

8,133 

1,293 

203 

18.3 

148 

98 

•9 

•7 

1,729 

923 

3'8 

| 3‘1 

25,617 

10,553 

100- 

6 

2 


Appendix II.—Caste statement of tenants. 


l’eroentage. 


Led hi 

Brali man 

Thakur 

Ahir 

Kachhi 

Chainar 

Musalman 

Bania 

Kaiath 

Kewat 

Kurmi 

Others 


Acres. 

143,398 

92,160 


586,110 


Present Last 
settle- settle¬ 
ment. ment. 



Appendix III.— Statement showing the total tonnage of exports by rail during 
each of the five years ending 31 si December 19u7, 


Food grain*. 


Year ending 31st December. 


1903 1904 1906 1906 1907 
84 85 63 404 8,345 


Oil seeds. 


Year ending 31et December. 


Cotton. 


Year ending 31»t Deoember, 



Appendix IV. —Statement showing case work. 


Deputy „ A ‘f“ Uu ‘ 
Collector. Segment 
Officer. 


Boundary dispute ... ... 

Cases arising out of r Proprietary right 
the preparation of < 

reoord of rights. ( Cultivating right ... 

f Determination of rent of 
..... \ excluded proprietors. 

j Enhancement of rent ... 
(.Abatement of reut ... 
Miscellaneous ... ... ... 


6,360 | 5,417 


Settlement Officer. 


Original. Appeal. 



disposed of. 
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the favourable treatment of * nautor , and the present system of prompt 
and full remission of revenue when crops fail, to meet the short collec¬ 
tion of that demand. The methods by which the present demand of 
Its. 8,43,888 has been arrived at are clearly explained in the report. 
It represents a reduction of Its. 2,23,933 or 21 per cent, on the revenue 
assessed at last "settlement, and exceeds the revenue which was payable 
after the various revisions by Its. 2G,3S3 only. The proportion of the 
net assets taken was 47"42 per cent, and it would have been lower had 
not these assets been reduced by very considerable concessions made for 
proprietary cultivation. That it was possible only to deduct the small 
sum of Rs. 1,160 from the assets on account of improvements illustrates 
the unprogressive character of the proprietors of this district. 

5. In the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion the assessment has been 
made with moderation and discrimination and it is confirmed for thirty 
years, subject to the intermediate revision provided for in the rules. It is 
unfortunate that the first year of its working has been one of famine, but 
there is ground for hope that the legislative measures undertaken to remedy 
indebtedness and the administrative measures which have introduced 
greater elasticity in the assessment and collection of the land revenue 
will result in mitigating the fluctuations in agricultural prosperity to 
which Hamirpur, with other districts in Bundelkhand, is subject. 

6. In conclusion His Honour desires to acknowledge the good work 
done by Mr. Raw and by his assistant, Mr. A. F. Fremantle. 


Oiider.-—O rdered that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, for the 
information of the Board. 

By order of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor, United Provinces, 

J. M. HOLMS, 

Chief Secy, to Govt., United Provinces. 



ORDERS OF GOVERNMENT. 


No. op 1909. 

RESOLUTION. 

Revenue department. 

Dated Naini Tal, the 19 th August 1909. 

Read- 

373 

Letter from the Secretary to the Board of .Revenue, United Provinces, no. —— dated the 

*[ u ” e . 1909, submitting the final settlement report of the Hamirpur district by Mr. W. 
iotn July 

Raw, I.G.S., with reviews thereof by the Commissioner of Allahabad and the Board of 
Revenue. 

Observations. —Most of the present district of Hamirpur came 
into the possession of the British Government in the first few years of 
the nineteenth century, though two parganas, Mahoba and Jaitpur, did 
not become part of British India till some forty years later. Since then 
there have been numerous changes in the constitution and head quarters 
of the district. It is characterised by the usual peculiarities of a Bundel- 
khand district, the special features of interest being the hilly country to 
the south and the fine tanks which are to be found in that tract. 

2. The methods and results of previous settlements have been fully 
discussed in the Government resolution of 3883 on the settlement which 
has just expired. After a period of over-assessment the need of modera¬ 
tion was recognized by Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Muir and Mr. Charles 
Allen who conducted the settlement of 1842, while the settlement which 
followed it and which has just ended resulted in a small further reduction 
in the revenue. It was, as the Board observe, on the standards then in 
force, a lenient one, and that intermediate reductions have from time to 
time been found necessary is largely due to the unfortunate succession of 
unfavourable seasons. During the last twenty years of the period in 
which the late settlement has been in force, there have been three years 
of famine and six other years have been marked by deficient harvests. 
But dry years are not without compensating advantages and at present 
Hamirpur is reported to be more free from the noxious leans weed than 
it has ever been. 

3. The district is generally a backward one with a scanty popula¬ 
tion and indifferent cultivators. The area protected by irrigation is still 
very small, though the opening of the Dhassan canal will bring more 
water to the west of the district. Communications have improved since 
the last settlement, but in other directions there has been retrogression. 
The population has fallen off and the cultivated area is less. The need 
for careful and lenient treatment in the matter of assessment is evident, 
and the settlement report which is now under consideration affords 
abundant indications that this need has been recognised. 

4. The object of the present revision, as the Board point out, was 
to redress the inequalities of the demand and to introduce the new system 
of fluctuating assessments, by which the revenue demand is periodically 
adjusted to the extent and character of the cultivation. The settlement 
officer has generally accepted the recorded rental demand as a fair basis of 
assessment, and has trusted to the liberal allowances for fallow in holdings, 



